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The Literature Committee of The Luther League of 
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will assist you in your reading. Their list provides 
the best books for inspiration and relaxation on such 
history, biography, mission study, 


subjects as: travel, 


discussion books, fiction. 


In the Reading Course these books are noted 
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@ INTERMEDIATES 
@ SENIORS 


@ YOUNG PEOPLE 


Such interesting titles as: ‘‘Keys of the Kingdom” by 
Cronin; ‘Behold the Man” by Kagawa; ‘‘Patrick, Son of 
Thunder” by Banks; ‘‘Gabriel and the Angels’” by Townsend; 
“Falconer’s Son’’ by Mayer—are among those books listed 
and described. 


Your copy of the 1942-1943 Luther League Reading 
Course may be secured from the office of The Luther League 
of America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, or from the Publication House. 
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PAI EW Year 


By Louise H. Huemmrich 


Once again upon the threshold 

Of another year we stand, 

And with mingled feelings ponder 
Vistas of an unknown land, 

That before us lies unchacted, 

At whose hidden depths we pale, 
Even as we long impatient, 
Yonder ‘luring heights to scale. 


Looking back we fain would linger 
’Mid the scenes of yesterday, 

But Time’s unrelenting finger 

Beckons to us—points the way. 

Ever onward we must journey, 

If we'd reach the distant goal, 
Faltering footsteps, backward glances, 
Of our progress take their toll. 


But our footsteps need not falter, 
Though we travel paths unknown, 
We are never without guidance, 
Never are we quite alone. 


He who willed that we should serve Him, 


He who sent us on life’s way, 
Also gave to us the promise, 
“T will be with you alway.’ 


With His Word our faith sustaining, 
We may welcome the New Year, 
Whether depths or heights confront us, 
Knowing Him we know no feat. 
Grateful for the past year’s blessings, 
Let us humbly Him implote, 

That He make us truly worthy 

Of the blessings yet in store. 


—Walther League Messenger. 
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®@ The Counsellor Looks 
At His Job 


And discovers the importance of careful 
thinking, talking in groups, and the 
methods for helping young people plan 
theit meetings and aid them in taking 
an active part in the work of the Church. 


Before the grate fire on a cold 
winter evening sat a group of young 
people from eight to eleven o'clock. 
Most of them sat on the floor. They 
did not have to be bribed with apples 
or cocoa or cookies. Two of them 
came from ten miles away. One of 
them gave up a social date. What 
was the motive in the get-together? 
To plan for the League meetings for 
a three months’ period. This was ac- 
complished with dispatch and the 
plans well laid for an active three 
months’ period of League activities. 
Following this very important. plan- 
ning the discussion shifted to a very 
important matter in which each mem- 
ber of the group took a very active 
part. It was the discussion of a coun- 
sellor and the leadership which we 
believe necessary in the work with 
young people. 

After a very free discussion and in 
keeping with the findings we have 
come to the following conclusions 
which we pass along for what they 
may be worth merely because we are 
deeply concerned over the failure of 
many local Leagues to build up ade- 
quate leadership among young people. 


Lack of Interest or Indifference 

The first reason was that the lack 
of interest and indifference on the 
part of the young people is directly 
due either to the lack of interest or 
indifference of the pastor or adult 
leader or to his inadequate leader- 
ship. There are a number of pastors 
and adults who are out of sympathy 
with the whole young people’s move- 
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ment. They still hold to the notion 
that young people should be seen and 
not heard, and they do not encourage 
such participation by the young peo- 
ple themselves in the program and 
work of the congregation. There are 
others who never make any attempt 
to lead the young people and there 
are others who try to do it all. 


Unfortunately there are some adult 
leaders who have turned over to them 
a job for which they have little in- 
terest. This is sometimes true even 
of a pastor who has been called to a 
congregation and discovers that one 
of his tasks is counselling the Luther 
League. Because he has little inter- 
est he generally lets the young peo- 
ple strictly alone, and gives them al- 
most no guidance on their problems. 
The result is, naturally, that the 
young people feel no one cares 
whether they come or stay at home, 
work or do nothing, and finally they 
do just that—nothing. No Luther 
League, at least of high school age, 
can do all its own work without some 
adult supervision, but there are some 
who struggle to do so because the 
adult leader has let them down. 


Lack of Knowledge of Duties 


Then there is another group of 
counsellors who have interest but 
lack knowledge. They have not be- 
come familiar with the program or 
materials of the Luther League; they 
do not know the task of a counsellor; 
and they do not know young people. 
Some of them are eager to learn of 
materials and methods that they may 
pass on to their Leagues, but others 
are like a high school freshman who 
knows so little that he thinks he 


knows everything. There are others, 
of course, who try to find out new 
things, but do not have either time 
or the ability. 

The counsellor, though, that we 
feel is the greatest handicap to the 
building of youth leadership is the 
counsellor who thinks he must run 
the Luther League. He believes the 
program of each devotional meeting 
should be made up by him, even if 
it is led by one of the young people. 
He insists on leading all the discus- 
sions and rarely permits the young 
people to express themselves upon 
the topic under discussion. This situ- 
ation is a dangerous practice as the 
young people come to a place where 
there is no feeling of responsibility 
to the program because it is made 
and carried out by an adult. They 
have no spirit of loyalty to the organ- 
ization because it is actually not 
theirs, it is merely run for them. They 
do not take any responsibility when 
the opportunity comes because they 
feel the counsellor always has done 
the work and they will let him keep 
on doing it. 


Does Not Make Leaders 


Thus an organization which should 
be training leaders through expe- 
rience in leading and responsibility 
becomes merely a young people’s or- 
ganization, managed entirely by one 
or more adults. Such a method may 
help the young people somewhat, but 
it does not make leaders of them. 
This seems tragic as we realize that 
there are consecrated counsellors who 
do their work in all sincerity but are 
not utilizing the best method of do- 
ing it. [Continued on Page 32] 
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THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


By Dewan Bahadur Runganadhan 


In any estimate of the work of 
Christian missions, we should con- 
sider not only the actual growth of 
the Indian Church but also the far- 
reaching influence which Christianity 
has exercised on many aspects of 
Indian life and thought. But even 
from the point of view of the num- 
ber of Christian adherents, the figures 
are not unimpressive. (The writer, a 
former Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University, is now resident in Eng- 
land as an advisor to the Secretary 
of State for India, and arrived in 
America on September 8, 1942.) 

The Christian population is prob- 
ably now between nine and ten mil- 
lions, and constitutes the third larg- 
est religious community in India. The 
mass movements towards Christianity 
which began about sixty years ago 
are gathering strength; in recent 
years the numbers entering the Chris- 
tian Church have been at the rate of 
about 200,000 every year. 


United in Fellowship 

Even more important than the size 
of the Indian Church is its character 
and spirit. If the aim of Christian 
missions is the building up of a uni- 
versal society of men and women 
united in fellowship through faith in 
Christ, then the work of missions has 
borne rich fruit in India, for the 
Church there is, in a very real sense, 
the expression of such a society. For 
in a country where the cleavages of 
caste and creed are wider and deeper 
than those of any other land, the 
Church is composed of all castes and 
religious groups drawn from every 
part of India. There are converts 
from Islam and from the higher caste 
Hindus, though their number is not 
large, as well as from the depressed 
classes or untouchables, who consti- 
tute the major part of the community. 
Western denominational differences, 
however, which have little or no 
meaning for the Indian Christian, 
tend to keep Christian congregations 
apart. I am glad to say that the de- 
sire for union is growing stronger, 
and as the Church strikes deeper root 
in the soil the movement towards a 
united Indian Church gathers mo- 
mentum. 

Considering the size of the com- 
munity and the social level from 
which it is largely drawn, it may be 
said that Indian Christians are play- 
ing a worthy part in the life of the 
country and making an effective con- 
tribution towards its welfare. There 
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is a higher percentage of literacy 
among them than in any other reli- 
gious community excepting the Par- 
sis, and a great number of them are 
devoting themselves to work of vital 
importance to India, particularly in 
the fields of education, medical relief, 
and rural reconstruction. Their lead- 
ers realize that though their numbers 
preclude them from securing an out- 
standing place in the political sphere, 
they should, through their character 
and public service, win moral leader- 
ship in the country. 

Men and Women Transformed 

But even more heartening than the 
steadily growing influence of the 
community on national life is the 
miracle of the transforming power of 
the Christian faith as we witness it 
among the outcastes of India. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the poverty, 
the ignorance, and the pitiable condi- 
tion of these downtrodden people. 
When these outcastes come to Chris- 
tianity, it is true they do not fully 
grasp its meaning or understand its 
message, but they feel that in some 
way there lies life and hope in it 
for them. And when they do accept 
Christ and learn something of the 
meaning of God’s love there is the 
birth of a new life in them. There 
springs up a new sense of worth with 
an immediate gain in self-respect. 
There is a new desire and capacity to 
learn and a new spirit of courage and 
confidence. When a group of village 
converts were asked: “What did you 
gain by becoming Christians?” The 
immediate answer was: “Ability to 
stand before you without being 
ashamed.” The village Christians be- 
longing to the depressed classes con- 
stitute four-fifths of the community 
and are the backbone of the Indian 
Church. When adequate instruction 
and Christian training are given them 
there is such a great improvement in 
their character and way of life that 
the change has provided the most 
convincing proof to their neighbors 
of the vivifying power of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

The Most Urgent Need 

Of all the needs of the Church it 
seems to me that education is of cen- 
tral importance and the most urgent. 
It is true that conditions are rapidly 
changing in India, and Christian edu- 
cational effort does not hold the pre- 
eminent place it once did in the 
country. But even so, Christian edu- 
cation is needed more and more for 


building up an educated and self- 
supporting Indian Church and for in- 
fluencing the character and outlook of 
the future leaders of the country. In 
the first place, education of a type 
which will fit the Christian peasant 
for citizenship and for a fuller and 
more efficient life in the village is 
needed. And there is need for the 
training of a great army of teachers, 
both men and women, who will live 
in rural areas and dedicate themselves 
to the service of the village Chris- 
tians. And may I say in this connec- 
tion, what wonderful opportunities of 
service exist for educated Christian 
women leaders in India. 


Apart from the stimulus and knowl- 
edge which Christian colleges pro- 
vide for various forms of social serv- 
ice, their influence on the character 
and outlook of, those who pass 
through them cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The intimate personal con- 
tact between pupils and Christian 
teachers, the religious interpretations 
of life offered in these institutions, 
and the moral and spiritual ideals of 
Christianity leave an abiding impres- 
sion on the character of the pupils 
and exert a lasting influence on their 
lives. 

The task which confronts the In- 
dian Christian community of strength- 
ening and deepening the life of the 
Church is immense. Much of it has 
to be undertaken by Indian Chris- 
tians themselves, but in view of its 
magnitude there is need for mission- 
ary helpers from the West to assist 
in this creative work—Spirit-filled 
men and women who will labor in 
comradeship with their Indian col- 
leagues and will bring their varied 
gifts of scholarship, of organizing 
ability and of technical and profes- 
sional skill to the service of the 
Church. And in addition to more 
helpers, there is need for closer co- 
operation among the Churches and 
the missionary societies on the field 
in order to achieve the best results. 
It is an encouraging sign that im- 
portant missionary societies in this 
country have already under consider- 
ation proposals for such united action 
and for the transference of more and 
more responsibility to the Indian 
Church. As the most effective Chris- 
tian witness in India will be the In- 
dian Church, it is necessary that the 
leadership and direction of the Chris- 
tian movement should rest with it 
more and more. I trust that every 
measure calculated to promote the 
strength, unity and development of 
the Indian Church will receive the 
warmest support of Christian friends 
in this country. 

—THE CANADIAN BAPTIST. 
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THREE KINGS and A BABY 


It was morning time. 
An eastern _ traveler, 
mounted on a_ milk- 
white camel of unusual 
size, was making his 
way alone across the 


desert. Before him the 
vast reaches of sand 
stretched on and on 
toward the horizon. 


With noiseless tread the 
camel swung steadily 
forward. The traveler 
sat motionless under the 
awning, lost in thought. 
The hours passed un- 
heeded. 

By and by he was 
roused from his reverie 
by the approach from 
the north of another 


camel, similar in size 
and whiteness to his 
own. Even as he 


watched its coming, a 
third appeared to view, 
journeying from _ the 
south. The three met at 
a tiny oasis in the des- 
ert where a palm tree 
gave them welcome 
shade and where there 
was a spring of water. 
The travelers dismount- 
ed and stood for a mo- 
ment gazing at one an- 
other in wonder. At 
last one of them spoke. 
“Though we have never 
met before, each one 
knows the mission of 
the other. In our search- 
ings of the heavens we 
have seen a new Star, 
and through the good- 
ness of God that star 
has brought us together 
on our way to find the 


King whose birth it heralds.”” The others bowed in si- 
lence. Then they said together, as of one accord, “Great 
is our God, and greatly to be praised.” 

The first speaker went on. “I am from Egypt. My 
Then another spoke. “I am from 
India. My name is Melchior.” “And I,” said the third, 
am from Greece. My name is Caspar.” 

“Tt is even as the Hebrew read from his sacred 
book,” Balthasar said, as if to himself. “Unto Him shall 
the nations seek.” Then he roused himself. “But come, 


name is Balthasar.” 


Four 


GIFTS 


’Twas not the gifts that their hands did bring, 
Frankincense, gold or mytth, 

That brought such joy to Mary’s eyes, 

So gladdened the heart of her. 


Sweeter than frankincense’s perfume 
The love that filled that humble room; 
Richer than gold the homage paid 
Her babe in a lowly cradle laid. 


More welcome yet than healing balm 
The Wise Men’s faith, so sure, so calm; 
Aye, dearer far than spice or gold 
Their lovely worship to behold. 


—Source Unknown 
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not know of his weakness. 


let us refresh ourselves 
that we may be on our 
journey.” 

The swift night of the 
desert was falling when 
they finished their sup- 
per. But there seemed 
to be no doubt in their 
minds that they could 
find their way. They 
mounted their camels 
again and started on 
over the trackless des- 
ert. Then, out of the 
darkness there came a 
light, at first faint and 
trembling, growing in 
brightness until it shone 
in splendor before them. 
Slis3s athe, starwentirey, 
cried with one voice. 
“God is with us!” 

As the three travelers 
from the ends of the 
earth were making their 
way over the desert, 
King Herod was spend- 
ing troubled nights in 
his palace in Jerusalem. 
Many vague rumors 
had come to him during 
the days before about 
the: birth: (ofa) Child 
who, according to the 
Jewish prophets, was to 
become King. Always 
fearful that some one 
would take his throne 
from him, Herod heard 
the news with dread. 
Yet. he hesitated to 
make any inquiries lest 
it seem that he was giv- 
ing attention to an idle 
rumor. 

One night he was pac- 
ing up and down his 
balcony, unable to sleep 


for the fear that obsessed him. The balcony overlooked 
the city. Suddenly, he noticed what seemed to be a 
commotion in the streets, for torches were moving rapid- 
ly from place to place. Then he saw that there was a 
procession and that it was coming toward the palace. 
In spite of the cold terror that almost overcame him, 
he hastened into his room so that the attendants might 


He heard the guard at the palace gate questioning 
those who sought admittance. He listened intently and 
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heard the clear voice that called, “Where is He that is 
born King of the Jews? for we saw His star in the east, 
and are come to worship Him.” It was as he had feared. 
There was another claimant for the throne! Summoning 
all of his courage, he called to an attendant and ordered 
that there be brought before him the strangers who were 
so carelessly disturbing him in the night. 

As soon as the three trayelers entered the room, 
King Herod knew that he had to contend with no com- 
mon men, but with noblemen of holy lives and great 
wisdom. And so he received them courteously and asked 
them what they sought. Balthasar answered for them. 


r “We are seeking the newly born King of the Jews, for 


we have seen His star in the east and are come to wor- 
ship Him.” 

“And where is He to be born?” Herod asked. 

“It is to find the answer to that question that we 
are come to Jerusalem, OKing,” Balthasar answered. 

Herod thought for a moment. When he spoke again 
it was with the utmost graciousness. “There are in 
Jerusalem,” he said, “certain men who have searched 
diligently into all of the Jewish literature. They know 
all of its prophecies. If there is to be a new king of the 
Jews born at this time, they will know at what place He 
may be found. I will send for them and have them put 
at your disposal all of their skill.” 

The strangers bowed in token of their appreciation 
of the courtesy, and King Herod left the room. A few 
moments later an attendant led them to another part of 
the palace where they were invited to rest until the re- 


_ port from the Jewish scholars was ready. 


By and by the door opened, and a group of men 
clothed in robes of the scribe entered. “We have been 
asked to bring you our report,’ one of them said. The 
travelers indicated their readiness to hear it. “There can 
be no doubt,” the spokesman said, “the promised King 
will be born in Bethlehem of Judea; for thus it is written 
through the prophet: 

“And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, 

Art in no wise least among the princes of Judah; 

For out of thee shall come forth a governor, 

Who shall be shepherd of my people Israel.” 


Their decision having been given, the scribes retired 


"as gravely as they had entered. 


The travelers were burning with eagerness to be on 
their way. Now that the end of their long journey was 
in sight, they could scarcely restrain their impatience to 
be off. But King Herod had left instructions that they 


‘were to be shown to his chamber before they left the 


palace; so they found themselves obliged to suffer the 


delay. 
“The scribes have reported to you?” he asked when 


they were before him. And when they had told him 


es what interpretation of the prophets tiie men had brought, 


he said, “Go and search out exactly concerning the young 


_ Child: and when you have found Him, bring me word 
that I may come and worship Him.” 


The Wise Men were then shown out of the palace 


- with all the ceremony attendant upon the visit of kings, 


and servants bearing torches went before them to the 
gate of the city. 
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The travelers were glad to be alone in the darkness 


‘outside the city walls. Eagerly they searched the sky. 
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And, lo! the star which they saw in the east went before 
them. And they rejoiced with exceeding great joy when 
they saw the star, and urged the camels forward. 

Dawn was just breaking when they entered the little 
town of Bethlehem. Guided by the light of the star, they 
came to the place where the young Child was. As they 
passed through the doorway, they saw the star disappear 
in the brightness of the morning light. 

And the King they had come so far to find! They 
saw Him, a Baby in His mother’s arms. Around’ Him 
were no kingly furnishings. There were no gaudily 
decked servants to wait upon Him and no armed soldiers 
to protect Him. There was only a simple room, such as 
the poor of any town might inhabit, and there was only 
Mary to care for Him and Joseph to protect Him. But 
the Wise Men had no doubts. They entered reverently 
and fell upon their knees, praising God. In a few mo- 
ments they arose, and going to their camels, they 
brought their richest treasures in jeweled caskets, and 
laid before the Child gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. And being warned of God in a dream that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way.—Richmond “Christian Advocate.” 
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LEAGUERS IN THE SERVICE 


Are you keeping in touch with the boys and girls 
from your League now in the Service? Do not let the 
end of the Holiday Season be an end of the many con- 
tacts made with these young people. Devote one meet- 
ing a month to checking up on new addresses, or new 
entries into the Service. Send them interesting letters 
about the League work, the church work, the community ~ 
life. Yes, let them know that they are still a part of - 
the Luther League, and no matter where they may be 
assure them of your interest. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Executive Committee of The Luther 


League of America will hold its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, January 18th and 19th. All matters 
to be brought to the attention of the Executive 
Committee should be in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary by the first of January. 


THE WINTER FOREST 
By Cristel Hastings 
A brooding silence trembles in the air 
And silver whiteness where the snow drifts lie— 
Trees of the green vale sun and summer knew 
Stand etched against bare fields, leafless and high. 


Winds shake the elm and oak and search for leaves, 
That now, forgotten, melt into the sod, 

But underneath the loam the new grass stirs 

While over all this dreaming watches God. 


The hills lie stark and gray wrapped in their mist 
Dreaming, as hills must dream, of summer suns— 
An ice-filmed brook lies muted, as it waits 

A robin’s call before it melts and runs. 


Unmindful of the sleet and snowy drifts, 
Sighing with winds in melancholy strain, 
The somber pines stand holding tips aloft 
Like yellow candles through the slanting rain! 


Five 


e Louisville Convention 
and The Ppirit of Youth 


By REV. WM. J. DUCKER 


DR. KNUBEL 


Impressed day after day by the heroic words of the 
youthful Muhlenberg, “The Church must be planted,” 
and those of the faithful Heyer, “I am ready now,” which 
confronted the assembly at each session as they looked 
toward the altar with its graphic back-piece of the eter- 
nally youthful Christ (as depicted by the great Thor- 
valdsen) pictured in the midst of the continents, the 
convention itself early caught their spirit, the spirit of 
determination and eagerness—the spirit of youth. 

The formal reports themselves were inspired by 
these words and the spoken reports abounded in their 
skilful use, one speaker weaving the significant combi- 
nation of the two into “The Church must be ready 
now.” 

Two Great Celebrations 

Special features of this thirteenth bi-ennial conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in America were 
the Henry Melchior Muhlenberg Festival Service and 
the Father Heyer Centennial Service, the former under 
the auspices of the Board of American Missions and the 
latter under that of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The Rev. Paul H. Roth, D.D., President of Northwest- 
ern Seminary, was the speaker at the Muhlenberg Cele- 
bration; the Rev. Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., 
President of Gettysburg Seminary, was the speaker at the 
Heyer Celebration. 

The convention was determined to settle the long- 
standing pension matter. After extended debate and 
careful consideration of the details, action was taken to 
retain the old equal-pensions-for-all plan and to add 
thereto an optional contributory pension plan which will 
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become operative when 500 pastors and their congre- 
gations or employing agencies join the plan. 


Emergency Adjustments 

Determined to make the most equitable distribution 
of apportionment funds to the various Boards of the 
Church as the needs of the time necessitate, the conven- 
tion took action instructing the Executive Board to make 
detailed study of the needs, regular and emergency, of 
each of the Boards and to make the wisest possible dis- 
tribution on that basis for each of the three years—1943, 
1944; and 1945. 

Convinced that more funds would be needed for the 
work of the Church as administered by its Boards, the 
convention adopted an “income objective” of $2,000,000 
for each of the years 1943-1945. While this amount does 
not represent an increase, the convention showed a de- 
termination to increase the percentage actually paid by 
asking each of the constituent synods to strive for at 
least a ten percent increase in the amount paid each 
year. 

The convention shared the determination of the 
Board of American Missions to make the services of the 
Church available to those in war-industry areas and 
heartily approved the Board’s co-operative and independ- 
ent action in this direction. Of special interest to Lu- 
ther Leagues is the fact that the medical service of the 
Southern Mountain Work, made possible through their 
gift of a Medical Center in 1940, is now self-sustaining. 


The Future of Overseas Missions 

Though the biennium brought many handicaps to the 
work of overseas missions, our Foreign Mission Board’s 
determination to take advantage of every available op- 
portunity to extend the kingdom now and in the days 
and years to come, when the world is no more at war, 
took the convention along with it in adopting resolutions 
looking to the extension of the work already established, 
especially now in Latin-America, and to add a new field 
to the sphere of world-influence of the United Lutheran 
Church as soon as practicable. 

These excerpts from the Board of Foreign Missions’ 
Report will be of much interest to Luther Leaguers. 
“The new administrative building erected with funds 
contributed by the Luther League of America, and the 
other new college buildings, make Andhra Christian Col- 
lege the best equipped one in the Andhra area.” 4 
“New interest in the training of Bible School students 
has been manifested with the announcement in Liberia 
that the Luther League of America has raised (and ex- 
ceeded) its goal of $10,000 for this purpose. The build- 
ing will be erected as soon as building supplies are 
available in America.” “For the erection of new 
and more adequate buildings at Luthergiri, including 
dormitories for students, married and unmarried, homes 
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for Indian professors, chapel, library, and other necessary 
buildings, $20,000 will be needed in addition to the $10,000 
promised by the Luther League of America and the $800 


contributed by the Father Heyer Missionary Society of 
“the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia.” 


~ple cannot any- 


from 


What will our maximum contribution to the Luthergiri 
Theological Seminary in India be during the present 
biennium, Luther Leaguers? Have you done your part? 


The Church in a World at War 

Determined not to appear to make the easy shift 
of sole responsibility for the present world conflict to 
the shoulders of the Dictators, reprehensible as they are, 
the convention modified the language of the Executive 
Board’s Statement on “The Church in a World at War” 
without weakening its original intent. As it now stands, 
the amended paragraph, with its related resolution, which 
the convention added, reads as follows: 

“The storms and agonies of war have been brought 
down upon the nations of the world because they have in 
practice denied the sovereignty of the God of Brother- 
hood and Goodwill. The worship of self and the conse- 
quent lust for power, ruthless of the rights of others, 
is man’s funda- 
mental idolatry. It 
is a plague, born of 
the devil, nourished 
by vaunting pride, 
with which the 
Christian Church 
and Christian peo- 


where  temporize. 
Today, after years 
of guilt in which 


all have played 
their part, it threat- 
ens to extinguish 
the earth 
those ideals of free- 
dom and human 
brotherhood which 
are fundamentals of our faith as Christians, and are the 


“spiritual essence of all true national life. Therefore, we 


call upon our own people in particular, and all Christian 
people in general, to dedicate themselves wholly, with 
every resource of heart and mind and conscience, to the 
defeat and destruction of this evil wherever it exists. 


_ The Church is praying that God may swiftly send His 
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victory and His peace to suffering mankind: 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we pledge to our 
leaders and to the men and women in the armed services 
of our country, at home and abroad, whatever their 
need, the church’s wholeheatted help; and that we call 
upon our own people and all other Christians to give 
their fullest measure of support, under God, and in the 
light of their consciences, to our country in this critical 
hour.” 

A service flag bearing the number 56,089 was im- 
pressively presented to the Church. This number rep- 
resents the number of men and women in the armed 
services (at the time of compiling the report) of the 
Thus graphically was the 


extent of the involvement of the Church’s youth made 
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clear to the delegates. It is reported that 300 and more 
have already made the supreme sacrifice. 


The Army and Navy both provide chaplains~ for 
spiritual ministrations to the men of all communions in 
camp, training school, ship-board and battle stations. At 
the convention time 129 United Lutheran pastors had 
entered the Chaplaincy. 


The Church’s special ministry to the men and women 
in uniform is rendered through the agency of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s Service Commission. Service 
Centers and Parish Centers are springing up all over 
the land as fast as finances make it possible to set them 
up. The fact that our Church has not done its full share 
to provide the means for this service and the others 
included in Lutheran World Action in 1942 was clearly 
stated. Due warning was given that an even greater 
sum than that required in 1942 would be sought in 1943. 


The impending disastrous effect of the drafting of 
18 and 19 year old boys upon the future supply of men 
for the ministry was called to the attention of the Church 
in a resolution, which was subsequently passed, by Dr. 
Luther D. Reed, President of the Mt. Airy Seniinary, 
Philadelphia. The 
Church, therefore, 
voted to “petition 
the Selective Serv- 
ice System to per- 
mit the Local Draft 
Boards to «defer 
young men of the 
age 18 and above . 
who have declared 
themselves as de- 
sirous of entering 
the ministry of the 
Church,” safeguard- 
ing the same by 
proper certification 
by the churches for 
whose service they 
are taking -prelimi- 
nary training and by assurance from the theological 
seminaries that they will be accepted for such study. 

Far from being a pacifist church, the United Lu-- 
theran Church believes in freedom for the individual 
conscience. Some 16 of its men members are today living 
in Public Service Camps as conscientious objectors. The 
Church provided that the Board of Social Missions be 
the agency for collecting and transmitting funds for the 
support of those needing the same. 


Proposed Post-War Reconstruction 


Added to the far-seeing recommendations of our 
Commissioners to the National Lutheran Council, which 
seek further cooperation of all Lutheran bodies in Amer- 
ica, was a resolution offered by Dr. O. F. Blackwelder. 
It requested the Council’s Department of Welfare “to 
study the possibility of raising milk cows to be sent at 
the appropriate time to stricken areas of the world.” 
This project, of special interest to youth, envisages the 
cooperation of city and rural youth in this socially bene- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Making Our Luther League Mean Something 


“Welcome to Grace Church. We're for your youth 
program. You have made the Luther League mean some- 
thing.” These words of greeting met my eye one Sun- 
day morning recently in the bulletin of the church where 
I had gone to preach. I well knew that it was an un- 
deserved tribute as far as I was personally concerned. 
So many others, past and present, have shared in making 
the Luther League mean something. The pastor and 
his young people of that church, as well as hundreds of 
other churches, were superb examples of such cooperation. 


Nevertheless I was deeply touched and I was moved 
to do something about it. What really does the Luther 
League mean? Just where does it get its meaning? What 
should we make it mean in a day like this? Such ques- 
tions might well supply food for thought as we enter 
the new calendar year. 


First of all the Luther League means as much as 

the things it stands for. The ideas and the ideals it 
holds, the way of life it represents, the great causes it 
works for, the worthy enterprises it serves—all these 
give it meaning. What does your Luther League stand 
for? If it doesn’t stand for much of anything or if you 
and your group have never 
thought about it, then your 

‘League doesn’t mean very much. 
That is a job that must be done 
by every new group that comes 
in—to hammer out by hard think- 
ing and study and prayer and ac- 
tivity what your League will 

stand for. Fortunately you don’t 

have to begin at the beginning 

as though nobody ever thought 

of these things before. Since the 

1890’s a good many generations 

of young people have had a de- 

lightful contact with the Luther 

League. They all did some think- 

ing and made discoveries. A 

number of basic ideals and ideas 

have come to be taken for 

granted. Each new incoming 

group of members should profit by them. What are 

they? Here are a few of them: 


1. That young people have a right to a place in 
the church, in its activities and even in its management. 


2. That young people are entitled to a religious life 
that is their own, suited to their age and needs as guided 
by the program of the Church to meet the life of each 
individual Christian youth. 

3. That being a Christian has to do with all of life, 
and includes bringing every interest and problem and 
relationship into harmony with the “highest New Testa- 
ment standard of experience and life.” 

4. That recreation and good times, if carried on “in 
the name of the Lord Jesus”, have high value in them- 
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selves for Christian character, fine fellowship and the 
abundant life. 

5. That friendships between boys and girls can be 
developed on a high level of Christian ideals through 
sharing of the many interests and activities of the pro- 
gram together. 


6. That true religion will express itself in the serv- 
ice of one’s fellowmen—as evidenced in the past through 
the missionary projects at home and abroad and the 
enlistment of full time and part time workers as carried 
on through the life service program. 

These are only a few things which the Luther 
League has come to mean through the years. Separate 
the Luther League from such things as these, and how 
little remains! Just an organizatian! There is nothing 
quite so deadly as a religious organization that exists 
for its own sake and tries to win people’s loyalty to 
itself. It soon withers and dies. But an organization 
like our Luther League, that has come to identify itself 


‘with the ideas and ideals of the church of which it is a 


vital part, so that when young people think of the 
Luther League they think of the program and work of 
the Church as a whole, then the 
Luther League means something. 
Has your Luther League learned 
to take these things for granted? 
Have you and the members of 
your League gone far enough at 
least to understand why you are 
organized, what you are to do 
as a group and what is the pur- 
pose of a program that has been 
of value in the life of the Church 
in the past and we believe has 
a vital part to play in the present 
and future of the Church? If 
you want to learn aviation, you 
don’t start where Langley and 
the Wright brothers started. You 
want to take advantage of all 
that they learned through costly 
and dangerous experimenting, 
and go forward where they left off. This is a good time 
to remind ourselves that some things of value have 
happened before we took hold of the reins to guide the 
work that should mean much to each of us. But this 
is not the end of the task. Going forward from where 
others have left off is our task. 

The world you face is vastly different from that faced 
by those who preceded us in Luther League. The scene 
has changed almost completely. A whole new set of 
problems has been forced upon us. The way these prob- 
lems are solved will affect the well being of every young 
person on the planet. What ought we to do about the 
matter? With the large number of boys and girls called 
into the armed services of our country and the shifting 
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The social for this month is planned around the 
theme, “India”. Games, refreshments and decorations 
are offered here so that you may have a really interest- 
ing evening enjoying the hospitality of the Indian people. 


Decorations 


Arrange the room in which you will hold the social 
as follows: Around the sides of the room (except in 
front of the entrance door) place mats, rugs, or blankets 
folded to a width of about two feet—just wide enough to 
sit on. If you wish, these may be added after the games 
have been played. If possible, have some of’ the follow- 
ing to add atmosphere to the room—hibiscus, marigolds, 
jasmine, roses, lotus; palms, magnolia; toy elephants; 
or pictures of palaces and temples and mud huts with 
roofs of thatch. Two girls from committee may greet the 
guests at the door in South Indian fashion. The first 
girl presents flowers—single or in tiny bunches—real or 
artificial—on a tray. Each girl takes a flower and fastens 
it in her hair at the back and each young man may put 
one in his buttonhole. The second girl holds a brass 
sprinkler containing rosewater which she sprinkles on 
the hair of each guest. 

Ha-Do-Do 

This active game is played on a large rectangular 
court. Two groups of players, each with a captain, face 
each other across a deadline. The captains take turns 
naming a player to go to the opposite court. The player 
is to touch just as many as possible of those on the other 
side, but he must hold his breath while doing so. To 
prove that he is holding his breath, he repeats continu- 
ously the word by which the game is known. If, after 
crossing the line, he once loses his breath or pauses in 
his repetition of Ha-Do-Do, he is “dead” and must re- 
tire for the rest of the game. If he succeeds in getting 
back to his own side without having failed to repeat the 
word, then those whom he has touched on the otherwise 
are dead and must retire. 


The Tamer and the Sparrow 

The Indian magician, with his trained animals and 
his tricks, is a common sight in village streets and 
bazaars. This game is based on a magician’s act seen 
frequently in India. The tamer has a trained gray spar- 
row. As he plays a weird musical instrument the tiny 
sparrow picks up beads and with infinite patience strings 
them on an upright string. Before playing the game the 
leader should explain the incident upon which it is 
founded. Place ten small beads in a pile on floor for each 
player. Arrange chairs, one for each player, in a row 
about fifteen feet away. Place on each chair a length of 
ordinary white cotton, on which the beads are to be 
strung. The players line up at the chairs. On a given 
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signal, each runs to his own pile of beads, takes one, re- 
turns to his chair, and strings the bead on the thread. 
The first bead will have to be tied on so that the other 
nine will not fall off. The player, or “sparrow”, as he 
should be called, who first gets his ten beads on the 
string wins the game. 


If your group is large, you may make this a relay 
game. Divide into teams of an equal number, with the 
same number of beads in a pile for each team. Each 
player strings one bead and touches off the next player. 


Old Woman 


This is a game that boys often play with their tur- 
bans. Choose one to be It or the Old Woman. Make 
him stoop till his left elbow and left knee can be tied 
firmly together. Usually Indian boys use their turbans to 
tie up It. (Have a sufficiently long and strong piece of 
cord for this purpose). Make a close circle about It. He 
must count five while the rest of the players scatter. 
Then they come up and tease him, always trying to keep 
from letting him touch them. Anyone he touches with 
his right hand must be the Old Woman. 


Kokolanka 


The players sit in a circle with feet extended. One 
player goes about the circle repeating a formula, touch- 
ing a foot as each word is said. India’s magic formulas 
are meaningless to us and a bit difficult to say, so we 
can use any we please, as for example: 


One, two, three, four, 

Every foot down on the floor; 
Five, six, seven, eight, 

Here is one without a mate! 


The foot which is touched as the last word is said 
must be doubled under. The counter-out proceeds until 
one player has lost both feet and thus becomes the 
“rascal”. Then the players must bob up and down as 
the rascal tries to touch someone who is standing. He 
cannot touch any player who is down. When anyone is 
caught, he in turn becomes the rascal. 


Serving the Refreshments 


Guests usually remove their shoes before entering the 
dining room and walk on rugs only down to their places. 
Have guests sit on rugs or blankets mentioned before, 
spreading paper napkins in front of each one. Serve vanil- 
la ice cream cones. Call attention to the fact that ice 
cream cones and India have much the same shape, the 
ice cream being the range of snow-covered mountains on 
the north! A tray with raisins, peanuts (roasted, not 
salted), fresh cocoanut cut in small pieces, cashew nuts, 
may ke passed. 
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I met him first on an evangelistic 
tour away down the canal toward the 
Bay of Bengal. We had gone down 
the canal in a house-boat, stopping 
at the villages along the way to hold 
meetings and to visit in the homes 
of Hindu women who were receiving 
instruction from our Bible women. 
In the evenings we met with groups 
of our Christian women, after the 
work in the fields was over for the 
day. One day after we had visited 
about thirty Hindu women in their 
homes and found with joy that five 
of them had been taught to read the 
Gospel, we returned to the house- 
boat in the late evening, carrying 
some fresh cocoanuts and flowers 
which had been given to us in the 
homes. No home is too poor not to 
have some small gift for the visitor, 
a lovely custom in India, that land 
which is often spoken and written of 
as “custom ridden India”. Darkness 
was beginning to fall as we cautious- 
ly crossed the plank from the canal 
bank to the boat, and a hand was 
stretched out from the boat to give 
help in the crossing. Having landed 
safely I looked up into the wrinkled, 
weather-beaten, smiling face of a new- 


comer, and after the usual greeting, 


asked the familiar question, “Who 
are your” The little man with his 
winsome smile, answered, “I am a 
fisherman by caste, like Peter of old, 
and our Lord Jesus has honored me, 
even as he did Peter, by making me 
a fisher of men.” 


Then he told me his story. Born 
close to the Bay of Bengal in a poor 
fisherman’s family, he had grown up 
along the bay, helping in mending the 
nets and casting them into the sea, 
taking the fish inland to nearby vil- 
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lages to sell. It was a hard life he 
led, no opportunity for education, no 
chance to better his lot. One year 
was an especially good year and large 
catches were made, so the family de- 
cided to attend one of the great Hin- 
du festivals up-country. They made 
the journey in an oxcart, the women 
and children riding in the cart along 
with the cooking and water pots, 
their bedding and bundles of clothes. 
The men walked along the road much 
of the journey. They came into the 
stream of pilgrims on their way to 
the festival and there was gay ex- 
change of greetings and gossip. They 
reached the sacred place and spent 
gay days in festival, buying some of 
the trinkets which were sold in the 
many booths and taking part in the 
worship of the god, giving their offer- 
ings to the priests. When the last 
day came he left the group and 
walked along the country road, think- 
ing of all he had seen and experienced 
on the journey, which yet had some- 
how not changed his life at all, as he 
was about to return to the old life of 
catching and selling fish. He passed 
a group gathered at the side of the 
road and heard words about fisher- 
men—these startling words, “I will 
make you fishers of men.” He drew 
near and stopped to listen to this new 
kind of fishing and when the talk was 
over he bought one of the little books, 
that were being sold for a copper. It 
was a Gospel. This was a good little 
book, he thought, with all of its 
printed words, as it told about fisher- 
men. So he tied it in his turban and 
hoped some day to find someone who 
could read it to him. 


Long after they had returned to 
his home and their nets, he met a 
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young student one day who was sit- 
ting along the canal bank reading. 
Out came his little book from the 
folds of his turban and he sat on the 
bank and heard it and from cover to 
cover. It made a lasting impression 
on his memory, and he hoped some 
day to find someone who could tell 
him more about becoming a fisher 
of men. Years after he found a mis- 
sionary on tour and he stayed a whole 
week drinking in every word that was 
said. He believed and was baptized 
and returned to his fishing for cer- 
tain months of the year, but on cer- 
tain months he would leave his nets 
and go from village to village, asking 
whomever he met who could read 
his little book for him; and when it 
was read he witnessed to the reader 
of the joy he had in his Saviour. “I 
never learned to read,” he said, “but 
the Lord has sent many my way, 
who can read and they read and I 
tell, and some have been interested 
and I have stayed with them for days 
and have told them of Jesus, and 
some have believed and have been 
baptized. My mother and father, my 
wife and child, and I, we are all 
Christians.” He spent the night with 
us, commenting and singing about 
the different portions of the Bible 
which we read to him. Early in the 
morning he left us, a little gnome of 
a man, unlettered and uncouth, and 
yet a “fisher of men” for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“And Jesus, walking by the sea 
of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon 
called Peter, and Andrew, his brother, 
casting a net into the sea: for they 
were fishers. And He saith unto 
them, Follow Me, and I will make 


you fishers of men.” 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


Luther League Missionary Day — 
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A special service entitled “From India’s Coral Strands”, has been prepared for use on 


this day. Copies of the service may be secured by writing to The Luther League of America 
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405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The services are 
free to all Leagues receiving an offering to be used in helping to meet our quota of 


$10,000 FOR INDIA 
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The Church Serves Her Men In Service 


Army Chaplains Conduct 
52,758 Services in Month 


% Chaplains’ reports show that 
52,758 church services were held for 
United States Army troops through- 
out the world during July, 1942, with 
a total attendance of 2,667,793, the 
War Department has just announced. 
The average number of men attend- 
ing each service was 50.57. 

There are still 211 reports which 
have not yet reached the Office, Chief 
of Chaplains, and no statistical com- 
pensations have been made for these. 

When the soldier could not come 
to church the church came to him 
wherever he was—on the march, in 
camp, or at an isolated gun position. 
Chaplains have become accustomed 
to covering hundreds of miles of ter- 
ritory in jeeps or station wagons to 
bring church services to the soldiers. 
In the last year outdoor worship has 
become a regular occurrence. 

Sacraments were administered on 
34,523 occasions during July with 
321,759 participants. A total of 316,- 
103 pastoral and community activi- 
ties were recorded at which 3,892,798 
people were present. 

Chaplains made 40,690 hospital and 
guardhouse visits during the month. 

In addition, Chaplains solemnized 
3,221 marriages, officiated at 650 bap- 
tisms, heard 5,359 professions of re- 
ligion, including adult baptism, and 
distributed 95,082 testaments and 
Bibles. 


% Reverend Hugh Martin of Lon- 
don writes: “Men of the U. S. Army 
are finding a cordial reception in the 
British churches. Chaplain Blakeney 
has himself been in personal touch 
with many of the leaders of the Brit- 
ish churches. Everywhere, he says, 
he has been received in the most cor- 
dial and friendly fashion. British 
clergy and ministers have shown 
marked interest in the welfare of the 
U. S. troops and are making them 
feel at home in their churches. Most 
American units have their own chap- 
lains with them and they have quick- 
ly found a helping hand not only 
from the British chaplains but from 
the local ministers. The Americans 
have been encouraged to worship in 
local churches where possible and in 
many instances these have been lent 
to the American chaplains for special 
services. The chaplains have also fre- 


quently been invited to preach at the 


regular church services, and in turn 
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British chaplains and ministers have 
had opportunities of speaking to men 
of the American forces. In many 
places church members have invited 
American soldiers to church teas and 
to their homes. All this has called 
out expressions of deep appreciation 
in the monthly reports sent to head- 
quarters by the U. S. Chaplains.” 


x <A Father’s Letter to His Chap- 
lain Son: “Dear John: We, here at 
home, have often thought of all the 
men and boys giving themselves for 
the service of their country. Many, 
as everybody knows, are now in the 
different countries giving their very 
life’s blood, and doing it willingly, for 
the sake of the high and noble cause 
of freedom—the freedom to worship 
God—plus all the other fine and 
beautiful things which grow out of 
a life that is hid with Christ in God. 
And, John, sometimes we think the 
time might come, if God so wills, 
that you, too, might have to leave all 
your dear ones behind and follow in 
the path of duty, where and when 
your country calls you. If, and when, 
this happens, John, my dear boy, re- 
member the calling of the Holy Min- 
istry, which vocation you chose, your- 
self, as a little boy before you could 
hardly talk—a better and a higher 
choice no man could ever make— 
then remember -the great privilege 
which is yours to minister to the sick 
and dying, to those whose thoughts 
are then not on the things that perish 
but turn to things eternal, then give 
them, as I know you will, Jesus 
Christ, your Saviour and mine. So, 
my dear boy, whenever the signal is 
given, go, in God’s Name, and re- 
member the closing words in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel—Jesus’ last words to 
His disciples: to you, to me, to us all; 
and here they are: ‘Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the 
world” The Grace of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, the Love of 
God and the Fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost be and abide with you always. 
Amen.—Affectionately, DAD.” 

% A Chaplain’s Diary Speaks: 
“Two years have passed sirce I first 
reported to active duty with the U.S. 
Army. These have been two years 
of hard, but enjoyable work; of prob- 
lems met and overcome; of planting 
and watering in the learning in ex- 
istence, in which I have learned to 


better understand, be more compas- 
sionate and considerate, and yet firm 
in the way of truth. Ah, these have 
been two years of educational expe- 
rience which I could not have gained 
in any other institution in the world. 


“Thus I sat and mused on this an- 
niversary day—the telephone rang— 
a radiogram for me from the finest 
and noblest woman in the world, the 
woman who, at my side, has devel- 
oped me into what I am, announcing 
the birth of a healthy son, Donald 
Albert, on My thoughts are 
in a jumble. I have a Service to con- 
duct at 6:00 P. M. some 50 miles 
away. I must be on my way at once. 
I would like to cancel the Service and 
take time to return a wire—But no! 
Definitely no! for that is not what 
my life’s companion, or my new-born 
son, would want me to do. The radio- 
gram must wait; the flowers to be 
wired to the bedside must wait; but 
the Lord shall not be kept waiting: 
at His altar. America’s finest are pre-— 
pared and ready to worship the eter- 
nal God; to be raised from the earth 
and the problems of life, in thought, 
to the celestial realms of glory. Lord, 
give me strength!—The Lord heard; 
the Lord answered, 


“Feeling my way about in the 
‘blackout’ to the signal office, the 
radiogram is on its way, flying 
through the night on the waves of the 
ether. The day is done. Praise be to 
God for His grace, His blessing, His 
strength.” 
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Pin Plus Money Equals Pin Money 


Primitive man was the first user of pins. With the 
growing cold of the glacial period, man began using 
skins as clothing and for a pin to fasten them together, 
he used a thorn. Our cave-dwelling ancestors made 
strides in the use of the pin by using a splinter of bone, 


which was harder and more durable than the thorn, and . 


gradually this was improved by smoothing and polish- 
ing the bone. In the late Stone Age, some beautiful pins 
were made with well-carved heads and smooth, polished 
points. 

Gypsies continued the use of the thorns and boiled 
them in oil to harden them, while some of the North 
American Indians used thorns of the honey-locust as 
pins, and even down to our present day, the Egyptian 
peasant women use thorn pins. 

With the Bronze Age, the better, smaller pin of this 
new material came into fashion. We know that wire 
pins were made in England as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for in 1483 a law was passed forbidding them to be 
imported. 

The American colonies made no attempt to manu- 
facture pins until after the Revolution. In 1775, Con- 
gress offered a prize for the first twenty-five dozen pins, 
made in America, equal to those of English manufac- 
ture, but no record has been found that the prize was 
claimed. 

Up until the nineteenth century pins were still made 
largely by hand. This made them quite expensive. Many 
proverbs arose about pins, such as, ‘“He that would steal 
a pin would steal a greater thing,’ and “See a pin and 
let it lie, then in want you'll come to die.” All of these 
had reference to the cost of this small, useful article. 


One writer states that for a long time after the in- 
vention of the wire pin, the maker was allowed to sell 
them only on the Ist and 2nd of January. They were so 
expensive only wealthy ladies could use them. It be- 
came customary to give small sums of money to the 
ladies throughout the year, which was carefully saved 
until the 1st and 2nd of January, when the ladies flocked 
to the stores to buy pins. This fund became known as 
pin money. 

Like so many other articles, the lowly pin has not 
been appreciated until now that it is again becoming 
something hard to get, and not only the ladies, but many 
business firms are finding it necessary to save pins even 
more eagerly than the ladies saved pin money in the 
olden days. 

Luther Leaguers, this is a call to you. Let the pin 
prick your conscience. If you don’t have a dollar in hand 
for a Contributing Membership, begin now to save pin 
money as did the ladies of old, until the pennies and 
nickels and dimes amount to a dollar. Hasten to send 
it to the Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia, Penna. Don’t wait for January 
1st and 2nd of either 1943 or 1944, but send it now; al- 
though it would be nice to shower the Luther League of 
America with Pin Money Contributing Memberships on 
those dates. Leagues, friends of youth, value the League 
program more than we have valued the pin. What would 
be your reaction if the Luther League program became 
as scarce as the pin is today? Would you care to see it 
return to the thorn age? Send in your Gift, Loyalty, 


Alumni and Memorial Memberships of $5.00 or more now. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN, Chairman 
Sustaining Membership Committee 


For message of the written word, 
In every clime proclaimed and heard, 
And wondrous energies of thought, 
By which its inner tones are caught, 
Inspirer of the Holy Page, 
Thy Church gives thanks from age to age. 


But O! from vanity that swells 

The foolish mind, wherein there dwells 
No thirst for wisdom, save of earth, 
Untouched by aught of heavenly birth, 

Thou, Who of knowledge hast the key, 

Hold us in listening ever free! 
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Christ Among The Doctors 


“And it came ta pass, that after three days they 
found Him in the Temple, sitting among the 
doctors, bath hearing them, and asking them 
questions. And all that heard Him were aston- 
ished at His understanding and answers.” 


Rather with longing of desire, 
Wherewith to Thee we shall aspire, 

And meek humility of heart 

That knows to take the scholar’s part, 
O Student at the Doctors’ feet, 
Endow Thy learners, we entreat! 


And so of utterance of Thy will, 
Which Thou shalt help us to fulfill; 
And glories of Thyself unveiled 
By us with answering fervour hailed, 
O Judge, preparing for Thy Throne, 
Make us, before too late, Thine own! 
G. T. S. Farquhar 
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of propriety or common sense. 


Uolunteer Sewwice for Democracy 


WILBUR K. THOMAS 


+ t 


The danger that threatens the 
world today is so great that no indi- 
vidual who dares to think can be 
neutral. The political issue is clear 
cut—either “totalitarianism” or “de- 
mocracy.” Both words of course, are 
subject to a variety of definitions, but 
one must eventually come back to 
these two terms, if he tries to under- 
stand the situation. Those of us who 
through no choice of our own, have 
been brought up in a democratic 
country are extremely thankful that 
the Four Freedoms are a real part of 
our inheritance: freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of every per- 
son to worship in his own way, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from 
fear. They are vital principles and 
become more real as they are en- 
dangered. Also, for the first time in 
their lives, millions of people realize 
that universal service already ~exists. 
Most of them had thought that only 
young men could be drafted for pub- 
lic service. Now, through taxes, 
blackouts, rationing, price ceilings, 
priorities, they have become conscious 
of the issues involved and are led 
or compelled to comply with laws and 
regulations that govern society as a 
whole. Neutrality is no longer pos- 
sible. 

It is too bad that we have to have 
a war to make most of us realize that 
we have social and civic obligations. 
In peace times we dub those who 
point out wrong trends and injurious 
Practices, as “Reformers,” “Cranks,” 
“Meddlers,” little realizing that 
patriotism is just as essential in peace 
as in war. One of the saddest things 
is that even in war time it is neces- 
sary for the government to put price 


“ceilings on commodities to prevent 


one group of patriots from robbing 


other patriots. But we must face facts 


and do our bit, either as volunteers or 
as conscripts. 

History shows that when patriotic 
fever runs high the desire to do 
“something” often exceeds the bounds 
We 
then have amateur spies, dangerous 
gossip, the Ku Klux Klan, vigilantes; 
and many innocent patriotic people 
are made to suffer. Louis Adamic’s 
new book, “What’s Your Name?” is 
an excellent illustration of how a 


harmless and inherited family name 
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may become a millstone about the 
necks of the second, third, and fourth 
generations. 

In this great melting pot which is 
called America, the ordinary person 
does not stop to think that a “for- 
eign” name (and who does not have 
a foreign name?) can become a tre- 
mendous handicap. A name has noth- 
ing to do with democratic principles, 
and yet those of us who lived through 
the last war and are again experienc- 
ing and observing the same emotions, 
see how often an inherited name may 
hamper the usefulness of a large per- 
centage of our citizens who are from 
those countries with which we are at 
war. 

We need to recognize the great 
fundamental principles that should 
guide us in all our social and civic 
activities. Our young men are called 
upon to go into the first lines, but 
what about the activities of those 
twenty who must also be in action— 
twenty to support every man who 
goes to the front? In what kind of 
activities should they engage? We 
can not all be machinists, riveters, or 
carpenters. To maintain our ideal- 
ism, high standard of living, and build 
for the future, we must redouble our 
efforts to maintain our cultural life. 
Our educational institutions, churches, 
public and private civic and social 
agencies, and cultural organizations, 
are great factors in sustaining our de- 
mocracy. They are not working in 
opposition to the physical efforts that 
are being put forth to win the war, 
but represent the agencies that are 
the most essential for the stronger 
world that is to be. A functioning 
body can not be all hands, or all eyes 
—each part has its essential func- 
tion. Any destructive criticism, there- 
fore, is ruinous. 

Our ideal is an enlightened and ag- 
gressive democracy. Saboteurs of our 
cultural and spiritual life are just as 
dangerous as spies in wartime. They 
must all be eliminated. But we can 
not disregard the composite character 
of the people of the United States. 
For the sake of the present as well 
as the future, therefore, we must see 
to it that no American citizen of 
German, Italian or any other “for- 
eign” descent is judged by his name 
or antecedents. It is service to our 


country to stand for a united nation. 
Louis Adamic quotes an editorial 
from the Boston “Globe”, May 6, 
1942, which states that among the 
first 126 Navy men who lost their 
lives in the first four months of the 
war, one finds names of English, 
Scotch, Irish, French, Polish, Czech, 
Greek, Lithuanian, Italian, and Ger- 
man origin. One paragraph of the 
editorial reads: “Nazi Germany has 
created a slogan: ‘One nation, one 
Reich, one leader.’ What that meant 
was a pledge, excluding all other peo- 
ples. This nation has practiced a 
pledge including and embracing all 
peoples willing to be one in liberty 
and justice.” 

In memory of Carl Schurz, an im- 
migrant and staunch defender of de- 
mocracy, we call upon all who are in 
any way related to the same cultural 
background, to become active not 
only in serving this country in its 
immediate crisis, but also in uphold- 
ing standards that will be of perma- 
nent value for generations to come. 
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NEW YEAR’S WISH 


What shall I wish thee? 
Treasures of earth? . 
Songs in the Springtime, 
Pleasures or mirth? 
Flowers on thy pathway, 
Skies ever clear? 

Would this insure thee 
A Happy New Year? 


What shall I wish thee? 
What can be found 
Bringing thee sunshine 
All the year round? 
Where is the treasure, 
Lasting and deat, 
That shall insure thee 
A Happy New Year? 


Faith that increaseth, 
Walking in light; 
Hope that aboundeth, 
Happy and bright; 
Love that is perfect, 
Casting out fear— 
These shall insure thee 
A Happy New Year. 


Peace in the Saviour, 
Rest at His feet; 

Smile of His countenance, 
Radiant and sweet; 

Joy in His presence, 
Christ ever near— 
These will insure thee 

A Happy New Year. 


—Author Unknown. 
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Interesting Tales From Here and I|here 


A FABLE FOR EPIPHANY 

He was a church member. 

This particular church member had more than a 
casual acquaintance with money. 

He made it. He carried it. He spent it. 

He used judgment in spending it. But was his judg- 
ment good? 

What the coins and bills in his pocketbook thought 
of his judgment is rather interesting, as a conversation 
between them showed. 

Fresh and crisp in his new green attire, the dollar lay 
folded in the churchman’s billfold. Jingling about with 
the pennies and dimes a little nickel played. 

“You'd better have a good time,’ the dollar spoke 
through the partition, hearing the noise. “You won’t be 
here long.” 

The nickel was disturbed at the thought that he was 
to be taken out of his snug position. “How do you 
know?” he asked. 

“Because you are going to church,” he was informed. 

“Why,” the nickel replied, “aren’t you going to 
church, too?” 

“TI? Go to church?” the haughty dollar made an- 
swer. “Of course not! I go to shows, and gasoline sta- 
tions, and parks. Sunday is»my big day, but I am not 
spent in church. That’s a place for small fry like you.’ 

The dollar of the fable had evidently quite a high 
opinion of the judgment of his owner. The nickel for 
God! The dollar for fun! That’s the way money is set 
apart for its diverse purposes. But is it wise steward- 
ship? Is it stewardship at all? 

God forbid that we should look cross at a nickel in 
the collection basket or church envelope when poverty 
gives it and love consecrates it! 

But when the dollar in the next pocket gets a swelled 
head because of its higher mission to the gasoline sta- 
tion or place of pleasure, whereas the nickel merely 
swells the trust fund of the Lord, we are reminded of a 
passage in Revelation: 

“So hast thou also some that hold the teaching of 
the Nicolaitans in like manner.” 

We do, alas! dear Lord.— “Lutheran Youth.” 


xk * 
THE WHISTLING KETTLE 


Awhile ago, a very remarkable present came to my 
house. It was in a mysterious parcel which was round 
and yet blobby. When opened, the parcel was found to 
contain a kettle. The kettle had a curious spout with a 
little cap upon it. I was told it was a whistling kettle, 
that, when the water in it began to boil, it would, in- 
stead of hissing, and spitting, cheerfully whistle, and 
whistle loudly. 

So the kettle was put on the kitchen stove, and 
there it sat new, shining, and gay. I thought no more 
about it; I was busy. 

But late one night, I came into the very quiet house. 
Outside in the night I saw moths flying and blundering 
against the lighted window. Dimly I saw trees against 
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the darkness. But I was in no mood to be interested in 
moths or trees or sift summer nights. I was tired; I 
was cross. I felt that the whole world was a mess. I 
felt it was useless to learn or teach or write or preach. 
People everywhere were sad or poor or stupid or hurt 
or ill. 

Then I thought; “Well, I'll make myself a cup of 
tea”; and I went out into the kitchen. I filled the kettle 
—the new little kettle——and sat down glumly to wait. I 
was full of tiredness, full of miserable thoughts, full of 
forebodings. You know how it is. Sometimes, when you 
feel you can bear nothing more, when you have reached 
the boiling point, you just boil over. You cry. Tears 
boil out of your eyes. If one is grown up, of course, one 
doesn’t cry, but one feels like it. I was like that in the 
kitchen late at night. Brooding. 

Suddenly I leaped up. An astonishing whistle—long, 
rather sweet, rousing. The kettle was boiling. The little 
cap on the spout was the whistle. When the water was 
too hot to be borne, this kettle didn’t whine or spit, it 
just whistled. 

I made my tea, and, as I sipped it, I felt extra- 
ordinarily better. I became quite cheerful. My little 
kettle had taught me something. 

When you feel you are in hot water, when it is so 
hot you can stand it no longer, when you feel you will 
blow up or break down, don’t groan, don’t cry, don’t 
have a fit. Remember the science of the whistling 
kettle —Vivian T. Pomeroy in the “Christian Leader”. 
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STRANGE WINDS 
By Melva Rorem 


Upon the heart strings of the souls of men strange 
winds that blow from out the heart of God are drawing 
forth their melodies. How glorious the major chords 
that crash like thundering organs—vast—expansive— 
fathomless—as hearts thrill to a lure—a beckoning—a 
call. Perhaps it is a lure to seek new truths—a beckon- 
ing to walk on higher paths—a call leading from narrow- 
ing desert strips—parched hills—to fruitful lands. Even 
a listening world can sense the triumph in the strains 
that pour so freely from a soul that hears the call—a 
soul that chants this grander surge of Victory—a soul 
that breaks not faith with God. 

But there are songs more beauteous than these. 
Sometimes the wind of sorrow blows o’erwhelming 
hearts with grief, and though ’tis faintly heard, the heart 
that knows the pain knows that a minor melody oft- 
times will rise—so gently softened by the very pain 
that heart has known. Sometimes the wind of trial 
plucks a melody from hearts it plays upon. Again a 
minor melody—for sweetness mingles there with tor- 
ment—and yet the souls of men here are stirred by 
hearts that underneath a weighted cross can bring forth 
reverent song. 

When strings lie open to the Master hand, even 
though sorrow, trial, grief, and care break through, the 
melody ascends with hope and then diminishes in peace. 
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YOUTH IN A WORLD AT WAR 


By Donald J. Shank 


E MAY not be able to have 
(Cd guns and butter during the 

war period; but we probably 
will have guns and bread. It is a 
matter of defining “bread.” If—as 
Great Britain has done in choosing to 
increase expenditures for education 
during each year of the war—we 
choose to consider care and education 
of our youth as part of the bread of 
civilian life, we can improve this care 
and education without disturbing 
either the war effort or cutting too 
deeply into civilian necessities. 

The price of sacrificing this “bread” 
to guns is inflationary. It will be 
paid immediately. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation reports a na- 
tion-wide ‘ncrease in juvenile delin- 
quency in which some cities show 20 
per cent more crime among youth un- 
der 20 in 1942 than in 1941. Lieut. 
General Brehon M. Somervell has 
pointed out that of every 100 men in- 
ducted into the armed services, 63 
are assigned to duties requiring spe- 
cialized training and “we aren't get- 
ting those 63 specialists through in- 
duction centers.” The rate of in- 
crease in venereal disease among 
youth in civilian population is rising. 

The price of sacrificing this “bread” 
if paid in the postwar reconstruction 
period through the loss of a genera- 
tion whose interests had been com- 
pletely submerged by the waging of 
war, would be incalculable. 

Our most valuable resource is, and 
will continue to be, our youth who 
will become our men. This is a re- 
source which can be lost through ill 
health, lack of preparation in skills, 
and above all by lack of preparation 
in the democratic way of life. 

It is not necessary to sacrifice any 
military advantage to continue the 
care and education of American 
youth. Youth need not be set apart 
in some glass house where care and 
education are administered. They 
must, instead, be taken more com- 
pletely into the life of the community 
and be taught through example the 
value of the democratic way of life. 


But their formal schooling must 
be carried on. Teachers must realize 
that the patriotism of serving in the 
schoolroom is as great as the patriot- 
ism of serving in war industry. Com- 
munities must build school budgets 
that will not demand undue sacrifices 
from the teacher who stays in_ the 
classroom as compared with the one 
who goes to industry. Above all, the 
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schools in serving, as they now do, 
the varied necessary programs of the 
federal government, must not lose 
sight of their true goal—the training 
of youth in basic skills and attitudes. 

The skills of reading and writing 
and mathematical calculation are 
basic to a democracy; and they are 
basic in the war effort. There must 
be added, of course, higher skills, and 
it is the business of the schools and 
of the communities to see that youth 
receive these higher skills. What 
school machine shops cannot provide, 
home-town industry can provide by 
part-time employment. Not all jobs 
around a factory call for top skilled 
men. This is no time for the indus- 
trial leaders to close their doors to 
youth seeking preliminary training in 
skills. The smoothly functioning sys- 
tem of formal education alone, then 
formal education plus work expe- 
rience, then full employment, as rec- 
ommended by the American Youth 
Commission, can best be set up dur- 
ing these emergency times when in- 
dustry calls for the manpower of even 
the unskilled. 

Juvenile delinquency is caused by a 
complex of factors, lodged in the 
community life as well as in the home 
life of the individual. Again we turn 
to Great Britain for example, and 
find that juvenile delinquency rose 
in proportion to the number of 
schools that were closed, and the 
number of homes which remained 
unsupervised while parents served in 
the war effort. Schools can be kept 
open; playgrounds can be supervised; 
programs of action for youth can be 
provided in which the youth are kept 
busy, off the streets and out of gangs. 
Healthful recreation can be provided 
for the off-hours of youth who are in 
war industries, 

Youth can be educated. All of the 
50,000 teachers needed to eliminate 
the shortages estimated by the United 
States Office of Education were not 
immediately needed in the war in- 
dustries. Many went because of the 
higher wages. In the great body of 
American people there are others who 
could take their places, either in the 
teaching field or in the war industries. 
This same principle applies to every 
person who has been diverted from 
the agencies which care for and edu- 
cate youth. Therefore, it is not a 
fact that the services to youth must 
be sacrificed to the war effort. But 
a choice must be made as to which 
of the many civilian “breads” can be 


provided; and ways must be sought in 
which the programs for youth oper- 
ate at peak efficiency, releasing all 
possible manpower and resources to 
other civilian and war programs. 
American Council on Education, 
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A LIFE OF CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 


Do you close your ears when you 
hear “Life Service” and think: I’m 
not interested. I don’t intend to be 
a pastor. I have no desire to be a 
deaconess. I must give up too many 
pleasures of life. I expect to marry 
soon. I don’t have any desire to teach 
the heathen in some foreign country. 
I want to be a school teacher. Very 
well, be what you want to be! 

At first mention of “Life Service,” 
perhaps our minds turn only to Chris- 
tian service as it is performed by 
pastors, deaconesses and missionaries. 
That is the kind of service to which 
the Life Service Department of the 
Luther League of America originally 
referred. Since then it has realized 
that is too narrow a point of view, for 
every Christian in God’s Kingdom is 
in the service of his Master no mat- 
ter what his occupation. 

You need not be a pastor! Be a 
farmer, a miner, an engineer, an ac- 
countant, a carpenter, a banker, a 
lawyer, or whatever your talent or 
pleasure may be. But ask God to 
help you choose that labor so it may 
be the work which He knows you, 
with your talents and abilities, can 
do best and will be most happy in 
doing. That is Life Service! | 

You need not be a Deaconess! You 
may get married in a year or two, 
but think what are the duties of a 
Christian housewife and mother. 
More responsibility, leadership and 
opportunity for doing real work for 
Christ is never allotted a deaconess 
than a Christian housewife and mo- 
ther. Be a Christian housewife and 
mother! That is Life Service! 

You need not be a Missionary! But 
don’t think you’ll be free from teach- 
ing the heathen if you become a 
teacher. How many little boys and 
girls in our own land have never been 
inside a church or have never heard 
of God? How many coming to our 
public schools do not have enough 
to eat and wear? How many have 
never learned to keep their bodies 
clean and healthy? Teach school! In 
it there is a wonderful opportunity 
for teaching Christ by example. That 
is Life Service! 

Therefore, become such an ardent 
follower of Christ that all the world 
may recognize you for being in His 
service.—Ohio Leaguer. 
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January 3, 1943 
Second Sunday after Christmas 
TAKING STOCK—NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTIONS 
Psalm 34:1-15 
V. M. Nelson, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Again we are at the threshold of a new year. For 


each of us, the dying year is fraught with some sadness, ~ 


some regret, some wistful longing. We have not quite 
measured up to the opportunities which have been ours, 
nor to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ. But now a fresh start lies ahead. We must 
pause now for a moment—look back to see how much 
we have accomplished, draw a full breath, and begin 
again. For the joy is in going on, in forgetting past 
mistakes and pressing forward in new wisdom and cour- 
age. 

The first business of the new year is to take account 
of stock. The old year’s accounts must be balanced, 
with certain items charged off to profit and loss. Then 
the net gain must be carried forward, or the net loss 
faced with courage and resourcefulness. We need to 
take stock in our soul’s life, even as we do in our busi- 
ness. We need to correct our past errors, develop our 
past successes, and look ahead to greater achievement. 
We are moving out upon strange paths, new experiences, 
and fresh adventures. If we are to enter upon them 
wisely, we shall do so by observing carefully and re- 
flectively the circumstances and experiences that befall 
us; we shall have the capacity to rightly evaluate in the 
light of past happenings, many things that come to us. 


Looking Back—Balancing Old Accounts 


During the past year, many of us have become dis- 
couraged. We have been overcome by fears, burdened 
by troubles seemingly too heavy to bear. We have 
not realized that the vicissitudes of life are not mere 
blind chance. The opportunity long delayed, or missed 
when it comes because our hands are tied; the duties 
that even now bind our feet to the treadmill while others 
seem only to enjoy life and play; the countless ways in 
which Time seems to trick us and then jeer our disap- 
pointment—all this is but the discipline through which 
we learn patience and strength and faith. 

Our old accounts, these experiences during the past 
year, have undoubtedly, at one time or another, appeared 
as losses to us. But in every loss, we must find worth. 
Doubt alone can bring despair. As young people, we 
must resolve to forget our petty enmities. We must 
resolve to forget our faults and failures, or remember 
them only to learn the lesson they have to teach. We 
must resolve to forget the bitterness of our sorrows. 
We must resolve to forget our doubts of God’s goodness. 
For to remember the enmities of the year is to cultivate 
the spirit of hate; to remember the sorrows of the year 
is to indulge in the bitterness of remorse. 
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SENIOR TOPICS FOR JANUARY, 1943 
Theme: “The Kind of a World We Live In’ 


Looking Ahead—To New Experiences 


The past year has also been filled with many happy 
experiences. As we enter the new year now, we shall 
bring with us many old things that are priceless. They 
have survived the ages. They have accumulated no rust, 
and they shine like gold burnished by ancient artisans. 
We bring the conviction that God is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. Jesus Christ is still our Saviour, 
and we shall never need another. Our Bible, the in- 
spiration of every age, will still light the way into the 
new year and through it. The precious promises in this 
Sacred Word remain steadfast and serene. 


With these treasures enriching our lives, we can 
face the new year squarely. Someone has said, “I shall 
pass through this world but once. Any kind act that 
I may perform, or any kind deed that I may do, let me 
do it now; let me not neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.” No one is so poor that he cannot con- 
tribute to the betterment and enrichment of his fellows. 
Jesus said that even a cup of cold water given in His 
name to one who is thirsty has its definite reward. He 
did not emphasize the size of the gift but rather the 
spirit of the giver. Let us resolve to develop in our- 
selves this kindly and understanding sympathy for others. 
We can share our League work with others; we can 
bring new followers to Christ. We can enrich the lives 
of our friends by showing them the way to the Master. 
And let us also resolve to be more conscious of life 


. eternal, of God’s love that is boundless, of His peace and 


wisdom, of the joy that will never leave us, in His name. 


David’s Exhortation 


As we make again our new year’s resolutions let us 
turn to our Scripture Reading and learn of David’s ex- 
hortation to us. He warns those of us who would be 
followers of the Lord to keep our tongues from evil, to 
do good, to be humble in spirit, to be true servants. 
These tasks are difficult, but, David says, the Lord hears 
the cry of the righteous, who, with trusting hearts are 
eager to depart from wrong. If we do these things for 
God, then, like David, we shall be delivered from all our 
fears. In these trying times of stress and strain, with 
the world engaged in war, we young people must make 
more serious resolutions than ever before. For our 
duty is even greater now. We must have faith in God 
not only for ourselves, but we must spread that faith 
to others, that in the years ahead, the Christian spirit 
and confidence in God might be eagerly accepted by 
new Leaguers and spread throughout the world. Through 
daily prayer, we must commune with our living God, 
that our resolution to spread His word might not be 
in vain. 

The “First-foot” 

In olden times especially in Scotland, there pre- 
vailed a very popular custom known as “First-footing.” 
The First-foot was the name given to the person who 
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first set foot on the threshold of a home after the clock 
struck twelve on New Year’s Eve. Cakes and ales 
abounded at this time, and other suitable preparations 
were made by each family, to receive the First-foot. 
The character of this first visitor on New Year’s Day 
supposedly affected the welfare of the household during 
the year. How wonderful it would be for us today, 
if we could welcome Christ as the First-foot on our 
threshold on New Year’s Day! Can you imagine a 
worthier character as our first visitor? He alone would 
truly affect our welfare during the year, if accepted 
wholeheartedly by us at this time. 

So let us resolve finally that we will allow Christ 
to come into our lives this New Year. We will open 
the doors of our hearts and welcome Him. For with 


Him as our guide, our inspiration, we Luther Leaguers © 


can realize our ambitions. Our work can be furthered; 
new leaguers can be initiated into Christ’s service; and 
our faith can gain new significance. 


Summary 


The year before us will undoubtedly be one of the 


most important ones in our lives. Let us all pray that 
these new year’s resolutions may be carried out in full. 
For if we resolve to make up the losses in our soul’s 
life, to balance our old accounts, to look ahead to a 
greater righteousness and trust in God, and, above all, 
to place Christ first in our hearts, 1943 will be an out- 
standing year for Senior Leaguers everywhere. For with 
Christ, we are truly triumphant, victorious even over 
ourselves. The new year awaits us all. What will you 


have it bring? 
kkK* 


January 10, 1943 
First Sunday after Epiphany 
CHRIST’S WORLD—OUR WORLD 
Revelation 21:1-8 
Rey. E. T. Horn, Canton, Ohio 

The Beatitudes in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew 
are frequently read as a comfort to the distressed. More 
likely they are intended to be a new Law, and one that 
cannot possibly be kept by us, the Law of the Kingdom 
of Christ. They amount to a conviction of the wrong- 
ness of the present age and a challenge to make the 
kingdoms of this world over into the Kingdom of God. 

Look at the Laws of Christ's Kingdom: those who 
are blessed are the poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, 
those that hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, the perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake. Jesus contrasts the old 
Law of Moses with the new when He says, five times, 
Ye have heard; but I say unto you. Again He demands 
that the righteousness of His subjects must exceed the 
best righteousness of the world. When ye do alms, 
when ye fast, when ye pray, it must be on a far higher 
plane than others. Not treasures on earth, but treasures 
in heaven; not food and drink and clothing, but the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness must be your 
first consideration. His people must enter the strait 
gate and walk the narrow way. 

What. does all this mean? It can only mean that 
Christ’s Kingdom and the world in which we live are 
incompatible. Who ever heard of a political system 
built on humility, sympathy, meekness, giving, gener- 
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osity, peacemaking? The world counts all that as weak- 
ness. The kingdoms of the world are built on power, 
compulsion, wealth, acquisition, competition. The world 
despises the humble; the merciful, the peacemakers are 
misunderstood and persecuted by the world; to pray 
for one’s enemies is regarded by the world as disloyalty. 
This world’s creed is the survival of the fittest, by which 
is meant the strongest physicaly and intellectually. The 
symbol of this world is not the cross of sacrifice and 
suffering, but the sword of authority and power. The 
ideal and aim of the world is pleasure and riches, riches 
because they are the key to pleasures and sensuous 
gratification; to the world there is no sense in Christ’s 
injunction to lay up treasures in heaven: treasures on 
earth are far more real and satisfying. What we shall 
eat and drink and wear are much more important con- 
siderations than righteousness and other intangible 
values. The broad and pleasant way is far more to be 
desired than the narrow and rough way of which Christ 
speaks. Fruits are measured by success, and success 
means wealth, ease, and prestige. And why build so. 
arduously and laboriously on the solid rock when it is 
so much easier and quicker to build on the sands? 


The World of the Intellect 

But we live not only in the material, economic, or 
social world; we live also in the world of the intellect. 
Here too note the contrast. The law of God’s intellectual 
world is “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” That is the fundamental intellectual assump- 
tion of the Bible, both the Old and the New Testament. 
Any knowledge which leaves God out of account is not 
knowledge at all, because God is the Source and First 
Cause of all creation. True wisdom, whether in the 
realm of biology, natural or physical science, technology, 
mechanics, or whatever, is the human process of un- 
folding the infinite knowledge of God—thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him. So that piety and godly reverence 
are, from the Christian point of view, prerequisites of a 
scientific mind. Yet the world of science so often tries 
to deny this or ignore it. Human pride delights to claim 
for itself the credit for discoveries and inventions, for 
which God has provided not only the material but also 
the human genius that discovers or invents them. 


God’s World 

Yet this world in which we live is God's world. 
He made it. He made it to be good. How then has it 
become such a different place from what He intended it? 
How then has it become so difficult to live in it in 
accordance with God’s will? The answer is that man 
has perverted God’s intention. In the beginning God 
wanted to be man’s God. The ideal of divine govern- 
ment is a pure theocracy. The chosen people, Israel, set 
out to be such. But they were very imperfect. They 
wanted to become like the nations round about them, 
and did; so much so, that they forgot God altogether. 
Things went from bad to worse. The Old Testament 
prophets reflect the picture of their political, social, eco- 
nomic and intellectual condition—their rapacity, injustice 
and misery. Then in their wretchedness they were given 
a ray of divine light in their hope of a Messiah. Finally 
came Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
revealing to men the only principles on which salvation 
could possibly come and be established. These principles 
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are outlined in the Sermon on the Mount. Christ paid 
with His life for advocating and defending those prin- 
ciples. 


Have We Made Progress? 

We have accepted those principles—but only as an 
ideal not workable in this present age. They have, so 
to speak, been laid on the table by us for two thousand 
years. Occasionally some nation has made a feeble 
attempt to put a little of their spirit into the law of 
the land. Individuals have tried to practice them. But 
collectively we have not had the faith and courage to 
try to live by them. And so the contrast between God’s 
world and our world is as great today as it ever was. 
Perhaps it is even greater. We have more humane laws 
and institutions than before the time of Christ; there is 
a sense of corporate responsibility for the poor and the 
defense of the weak. The law of vengeance has been 
abolished (—or has it? in the light of mass murders 
of hostages in Europe!) 
something of the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Yes, these are mainly an ideal and a slogan, far from 
a reality to most of our own people and a mere dream 
to millions of others. With all our talk about a “better 
world” and all our efforts to realize it, how much prog- 
ress have we made? History records epoch-making for- 
ward steps, no doubt: like the Reformation, the Foreign 
Missionary Movement of the past hundred years, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, to “war to end wars,’ the League of 
Nations and the Covenant, the so-called “Atlantic Char- 
ter,’ and others. These are tending towards the golden 
age of peace on earth, goodwill to men—at least: in 
intent. All have in them certain ideas and ideals de- 
rived from the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Kingdom of God. But we are still so far away. 
Why? Because of the forces of evil? The corrupt world 
of men? The strongholds of Satan? Yes, all these; 
but especially because of the sloth and blindness and 
indifference of the people of God, of the citizens of the 
Kingdom, of the Church itself. It comes down to this: 
we Christians do not live by the laws of the Kingdom 
of Christ. This is the main obstacle to making our 
world Christ’s world—or, to put it conversely, bringing 
the Kingdom of God down into our world. 


If we want to make our world Christ’s world we 
must learn the following lessons: 


1. Christian people must know the principles of the 
Kingdom of God. 


2. Christian people must believe in these principles 
and their applicability and practicability. 


3. Christian people must themselves endeavor to live 
by these principles. 


4. Christian people must enlist their services in 
every effort that seeks to incorporate these principles in 
the law of the land. 


5. Christian people must always remember that 
they are in the world but not of the world, and must not 
conform to the wrong in the world but must seek to 
transform the world. You may be misunderstood, hated, 
even persecuted. So was your Lord and Master Jesus 


Christ. 
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January 17, 1943 
Second Sunday after Epiphany 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
Philippians 3:13, 14 
C. P. Harry, Norristown, Pa. 


(The brief paragraphs which follow may be read at each of the 
tableaux suggested in the Quarterly. They may furnish ideas for 
talks by member of the League or a ground base for developing a 
sketch or dialogue of a few minutes at each of the tableaux.) 


I—High School 

To graduate from High School is every senior 
Luther Leaguer’s ambition. It is the right ambition to 
have. High School gives us the basic information we 
need to go on into more advanced study and activity. 
High School trains our minds to think straight; our 
hands in skills we need to live; our bodies in good pos- 
ture and activity. We need all these to make life worth 
while. Graduation from High School shows we have 
acquired the necessary fundamentals of real life in our 
times. For most of us it will be the end of going to 
school. After we graduate it will be work and a home 
of our own. We will do better work and have a better 
home if our high school work has been well done. 

That is true not only of the lessons in High School, 
but of the activities too. Athletics, science clubs, lan- 
guage and other interest clubs and most of all the friend- 
ships we make in High School and the way we learn 
to make and keep friends will be the great factors in 
a successful and happy life. 


Where do we go from here? 
Some to College—the next tableau. 
Some to work and to a Home—they follow soon. 


II—College 

Not all of us will go to college. All should go who 
possibly can go. College equips those who have the 
privilege of going for leadership in the particular line 
of work they may be called to do, whether it be pro- 
duction like farming, or business, or the professions 
which deal with the more intimate needs of people. It 
is required of those who would be ministers in our 
Church. It is helpful to deaconesses. It is necessary 
for all who would be doctors, lawyers, teachers. We 
must go to college if we can in order to serve our na- 
tion, our church and Christ the best we can. 

College gives education in things about human life— 
“the humanities,’ languages, history, literature, art, 
mathematics. Mathematics is the basis along with care- 
ful observation, of modern science. College teaches ad- 
vanced science—about nature and its control and utili- 
zation for human needs. College also gives philosophy 
in which all we know is systematized and made to link 
together in a unified way. We all make our philosophies. 
We have to live reasonably. College costs money. It 
is worth it. Scholarships are available. And a still more 
thrilling and glorious social life and activities than high 
school can give. But where do we go from here?— 

To Work and to Homes. 


I1I—Work 
The Work of men may be divided into three groups: 
production, distribution and the professions. Production 
includes farming, fishing, mining, forestry, and similar 
work in which by our labor we get the raw materials of 
life from nature. It also includes processing those raw 
materials so they can be used readily by people. That 
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is manufacturing. We do not wear wool as it comes 
from the sheep. It must be made into cloth and the 
cloth cut and sewed into clothing. So with everything 
else. After the materials have been gotten from the 
ground or the water, and processed into articles we can 
use, they have to be distributed. Distribution includes 
what we most call business, trade, stores, transporta- 
tion, money, credit, banks—the whole economic system. 

The professions are those activities which deal with 
the more intimate needs of mankind. The Ministry to 
heal and strengthen souls and character; law, to keep 
society in order and functioning so that all may have 
a fair chance; teaching, to train the minds and bodies of 
the young or ignorant; medicine and surgery to heal the 
ills of our bodies; art, which stimulates and expresses 
the beauty which all feel and which gives joy and pep 
to life, this includes literature, pictures, radio, music, 
painting, architecture. Each of us has something of 
all of these in our lives. Ability in one or more makes 
us useful to society and furnishes the basis on which we 
make a living for the good we do. 


Where do we go from here? 


IV—Home : 

Everyone must have a home of some kind. We 
have to eat and we have to sleep. But home is much 
more than that. Home, if it is the right kind of home, 
is the place where we find love and encouragement and 
correction too of the right sort in sympathy. We all 
want to have a home. It is.the place where we raise 
our families. To raise a family-is one-of the high privi- 
leges of living for a while on this earth. Home is the 
place where that is done. In home all the best is con- 
centrated. The girl or the boy we love best is our 
partner. Our little children—our very own flesh and 
blood are our responsibility to train to be better than 
we are ourselves. We make our homes as beautiful as 
we can. Pictures, music, landscaping, if we have the 
space, a little garden or at least a window box. Here 
we entertain our friends. Our homes are the sources 
and seed-beds of all that is best in Christian life. School, 
college, business all lead to this, and find their value in 
contributing to making HOME tthe glory it is in all 
sound life and society. Home is the climax of civilized 
life. It is the source of on-going life. It is the fore- 
taste of what shall come. But we cannot be here always. 

Where do we go from here? To Heaven. 


V—Heaven 

Jesus said, “I go to prepare a place for you in my 
Father’s House, and I will come again and take you 
there.” That’s the final step. School, college, work, 
home—and then at last Heaven. He has not told us 
what Heaven will be like. That is probably impossible. 
No one could have made our fathers and mothers under- 
stand what our homes today would be like if they tried 
to tell them that when they were young. Things we 
have now just didn’t exist and no one could describe 
them—radio for instance or airconditioning. So it is 
with Heaven. We have a foretaste of Heaven here in 
lives of love and courage, but what that life will be when 
we have no more sickness, or want, or misunderstandings, 
or fear; when we shall live fully thrilling with Life and 
bubbling over with joy and see God. But all this life 
leads on to that. Where do we go from here? To 
Heaven, of course, and that will be Joy. 
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God has given us a good life—opportunity to learn, 
a chance to work, homes and families and then—Heaven. 
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January 24, 1943 
Third Sunday after Epiphany 
HOW IT LOOKED TO HIM—JACOB RIIS 


Isaiah 61:1-3 
Mrs. Philip Bonnet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Danish boy with fire in his soul spent several 
restless years finding his opportunity. Then he found it 
in America where a new world was being made, where 
a new restless spirit was seeking expression. Jacob Riis 
was the Danish boy who found his opportunity in Amer- 
ica, an opportunity to help the oppressed, the weary and 
the downtrodden and in so doing became a true Amer- 
ican and showed that he was a true Christian. 


What was it that gave direction to the restless spirit 
of Jacob Riis? What, if not the guidance of God and 
the example of Jesus. We are all restless, some more 
than others. But not all of us listen to that inner voice 
which tells us to fight for that which is right and good 
no matter how hard the battle. The easy way always 
beckons for a time but eventually leads us to an even 
harder road. To climb a mountain we must go up— 
either gradually or steeply. It is hard work. 


The world we live in is an imperfect world. The 
best of all possible worlds has never been gained. Life 
requires that we try to make the world a better place 
for others and in so doing make a better world for 
ourselves. Jacob Riis fought against 25% interest on 
real estate investments in the slums of New York. 
Twenty-five per cent interest today sounds fantastic and 
has gone for good. But yesterday everyone was clam- 
oring and working for a greater share of production. 
Today we are beginning to work and clamor for a greater 
production to share. Our new found friends, the Rus- 
sians, have something to tell us if we will listen. As 
even they admit, they are not perfect and have not solved 
every problem, but are trying in their own way. 


The world we live in is a challenge for the best and 
the worst that is in us. Jacob Riis responded with his 
best. How can we answer that challenge? By carrying 
out the commands of Jesus which are so easy to say 
over or listen to, as so many words on Sunday, but so 
hard to carry out. We don’t like to be conspicuous so 
we do as others do and not always as we know we 
should do. Where shall we find the strength and cour- 
age to do as we should do? By trial and error, by 
practice and by the grace of God. We all know what is 
right and we all know the happy contented feeling that 
comes from doing right—not the self-conscious playact- 
ing smugness which gives no peace. but that real feeling 
of harmony with God which stills the restless soul. 

Jacob Riis fought for slum clearance, helped to estab- 
lish “settlement houses,’ prodded New York City to 
make playgrounds and parks. The work started 50 
years ago is not nearly finished. Take a look around us. 
Does everyone have grass and sunshine and food and 
health enough? Does everyone have a decent house to 
live in? Advances are being made in all these directions 
mostly by the Federal Government but others have seen 
and are now following. What we call slums now are 
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far better than those Jacob Riis fought against, but we 
must not yet be satisfied. There is still much work to 
be done.. How we vote, what we talk about, what we 
believe in all will effect what happens in the next few 
years. But why is it necessary to wait for Washington 
to take the lead? Is there not enough good will, desire 


and money in our home towns to do some of these 
things? 


Some of us will carry on where others left off, others 
of us will not be satisfied with that and will seek new 
dragons to slay. St. George only slew one dragon and 
there are many left. Hate, greed, intolerance and vanity 
are all still with us. We probably cannot destroy them 


Fir 
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January 3, 1943 
Second Sunday after Christmas 


LOOKING BACKWARD AND LOOKING 
FORWARD 
Philippians 3:12, 13 
(Prepared by Paul M. Kinports, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


To leaders: In planning this program for your Leaguers, you 
must bear in mind that the New Year is just around the corner. 
It is the time when everyone is checking up on the last year’s 
operations, and is laying plans for the new year. Business men are 
dreaming dreams for their business, why should we not dream a few 
about the King’s business. 


The program and further thought on the topic is 
printed in The Luther League Topics Quarterly. 


Looking Backward 


Taking stock is always interesting, even if it is not 
so heartening at times. Usually though, what we have 
done cheers us if we have done our best. Alpine climb- 
ers are cheered for the climb ahead when they cast a 
‘glance back over the path they have already climbed. 

In our report to the church we especially stressed 
the conditions now confronting the Luther League. This 
article appeared in The Lutheran as of October 28, 1942, 
under the title “Youth on the March.” 

In the report, the Luther League endeavored to im- 
-press upon the convention that even though the youth 
of the Church are living in a world wracked by an 
appalling catastrophe, this fact offers youth the grandest 
challenge of the modern era, literally the chance to re- 
build for the world a just and durable peace. 

Since service in military and naval forces is the dom- 
inating factor today, hundreds of the finest youth leaders 
have been called into the armed services of their country. 
Other young men and women have moved from their 
home communities to take up residence in the defense 
work areas. 

In all this the Luther League has suffered greatly, 
and is endeavoring to promote loyalty and devotion to 
the work of the League and Church among those at the 
“home base” of action in local congregations. 
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Young People’s Topics For January 
Theme for the Month: 


utterly but we must keep them under control for only 
by fighting evil can we become good. Being a Christian 
is a full time job and Sunday is only one day in the 
week, Faith without works is dead—Faith, Hope and Love 
—these are the answers of Jacob Riis to the challenge 
of the world and should be ours also. 


January 31, 1943 
For topic study material for this Sunday, see 
Young People’s Topic for same day on Page 26. 
See also the announcements on Page 10 and 27 
for special service “From India’s Coral Strands.” 
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“Living In 1943” 
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Highlights in the Report 
Headquarters.—During the biennium the office han- 
dled large amounts of correspondence, and considerable 
literature was distributed. Letters, 19,858; packages, 
8,377; or a total of 28,235 pieces of mailing. 


Extension and Field Work.—Contacts made with 
pastors and young people, conferences, institutes, con- 
ventions, local Luther Leagues. The District of South 
Saskatchewan, Canada; Virgin Islands, and the State of 
Montana were accepted into membership. 


Membership Statistics—The report showed an in- 
crease in organizations and membership. There are 1,827 
groups and a total of 32,373 members. 


Promotional Theme.—The theme for 1942-43 is the 
“Victory of Faith,” and will be given considerable em- 
phasis this year in view of the circumstances facing 
youth in this day. 


Publications and Literature—Over 5,000 packets on 
“Guides for Program and Work” were distributed in 
1942. The publications, The Luther League Review, 
Luther League Topics and the Intermediate Quarterly 
Helps, have decreased in circulation, and are being sub- 
sidized in the emergency with the hope that more of 
the Leaguers on the “home front” will support these 
periodicals with subscriptions this fall. 


Missionary Projects.—The contributions to the proj- 
ect of a Boys’ Boarding School in Liberia, Africa, was 
$11,410.03. The project this biennium is $10,000 for the 
development and equipment of the Theorogical Seminary 
at Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, India. 


Special Projects—The Pocket Testament League 
numbers 9,896 members. 

The Special War Service under the direction of the 
Life Service Committee has been accomplishing very fine 
results in contact with the chaplains, Service Center pas- 
tors and directly with the boys and girls in the armed 
forces of our country through the local Luther Leagues. 
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Cooperation With Boards and Agencies—The League 
is represented on a number of church committees and 
the Parish and Church School Board, as well as the 
Protestant Committee on Scouting of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Through its program the League is enlight- 
ening the youth of the Church concerning the work of 
the various boards and agencies and encouraging their 
financial support. 


Looking Forward 

That backward look brought the color to our cheeks. 
Our hearts are beating fast. Let us look ahead at the 
road we will traverse this coming year. The Missionary 
Secretary should make a talk at this time, laying out 
the plans for the New Year. He is the general that 
will direct our activities in this field during the next few 
months. He must have his plan of battle in blue-print 
form, or he cannot hope to do much against the forces 
that hold down. Let him tell the League just what is 
the plan. He will have gotten in touch with the Topic 
Committee and have laid out his plans accordingly. He 
will be sure that missions gets its place in programs for 
the coming year. He may tell you just what some of 
these will be. He is sure to have a mission study class 
lined up, to be held some time during the year. He may 
tell you the teacher, the book, and the time. That is 
letting you in on the big secrets. A good Secretary is a 
dreamer—dreaming for the Master’s cause. 


There is a definite Missionary Project before us 
and there is a hope that all of our State and Synodical 
Leagues will have met their quotas in full by the first 
of June. What a fine opportunity this has been to have 
acquainted ourselves with the Missionary work in India. 
The last Sunday in this month will be Luther League 
Missionary Day with a special service for use in League 
or at Vespers. The service is free providing an offering is 
taken for the India Project. 


Worth While Aims Ahead 

More Bible Study.—God’s Word should become the 
center of our weekly meetings. There has been a tend- 
ency in many Christian Endeavor societies to almost 
wholly abandon the use of the Bible in its meetings. 
We need to realize that God has a message for the 
youth of today. That He is speaking today just as 
powerfully as He spoke to men in the days of the 
prophets. Let us seek His Word and walk in His way. 
It is God’s challenge to youth of today that will solve 
our problems and spur us on to higher and better things. 


More Prayer.—Tennyson said: “More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” But 
how many of us are cultivating a life of prayer? We 
need to resurrect the Quiet Hour in which fifteen min- 
utes of every day is set aside for prayer and the study 
of God’s Word. We need to have prayer lists—and 
pray for definite objectives. 

Better Meetings.—One of the most vital factors in 
the success of the Luther League is its weekly devo- 
tional meeting. All the meetings should offer some- 
thing to the young people of the Church and community 
that they can not get anywhere else—a place where 
their spiritual problems are met and where they can 
express their souls desire. To this end there should 
be much planning and praying during the coming year. 
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There is an abundance of material available but it must 
be applied and this takes time, but what of time when 
given in the Lord’s work. 

We Must Have Purpose.—Lives do not drift to 
places of usefulness. Some people do not just happen 
to succeed. There must be a governing purpose. Of 
course, one must decide a multitude of issues: What vo- 
cation shall I follow? How many organizations or so- 
cieties shall I join? How must I divide my income? 
But under all of these must be one’s fundamental outlook 
upon life. There is something larger than income, larger 
than a mere job, larger than the world’s estimate of 
success or failure. Do I live to serve or to be served? 
Am I living to give or to receive? Do my interests 
center in myself, or have I vision of a world’s need? 


The Way of Christ.—‘“Christian education is the hope 
of the world,” was the cry of Josephus Hopwood through 
a long and fruitful ministry. To turn men and women 
from wrong to right, from sin to purity, from selfishness 
to sacrificial giving and living; in brief, to save from 
sin and wretchedness is the mission of Christ. It is a 
hard and often lonely road to travel, but it pays rich 
dividends now and hereafter. The world is lost and His ~ 
gospel is the one power that can save it! Let tnat 
thought steel us for the task! 


Our Responsibility—There must be born again the 
true meaning of Christian service and stewardship. Our 
standards have become too lax. As is so often said, 
the differentiation between the church and the world is 
not always clear in these days. To be as good or 
maybe better than the crowd around me is not enough. 
See Christ in the glory of His purity and love and 
goodness! We must measure ourselves by Him. He 
is our Exemplar. We are to do His tasks in the power 
of His Spirit. The tide rushes on madly. He alone has 
the power to direct it properly. What of the next 
generation? Christian young people must answer! 


The Future 
That there are glorious days ahead we are sure. 

It takes no prophet to read the future of Christ’s King- 
dom. It is bound to grow. Workers will be needed to 
“carry on.’ Many Leaguers will learn of the need for 
workers in various countries, and will offer their lives 
to meet this need. It is a great opportunity for Mission 
Secretaries. It is a challenge to them to keep missions 
before their Leagues. In this field we can say: 

“Lead on, O King Eternal, 

The day.of march has come; 

Henceforth in fields of conquest 

Thy tents shall be our home. 

Through days of preparation 

Thy grace has made us strong, 


And now, O King Eternal, 
We lift our battle song.” 
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January 10, 1943 
First Sunday after Epiphany 
PROCEEDING BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
II Corinthians 12:9-10 
Prepared by Paul M. Kinports, D.D. 
Grace Is 
The “saving grace of Christ” is an expression that- 
we have heard from our childhood. Time and again we 
have heard our pastor use the term “grace.” Possibly - 
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we have failed to appreciate fully the rich meaning and 
deep significance of this word. We have, perhaps, failed 
to grasp and understand it. 


“Grace” employed in the theological or scriptural 
sense, is derived from the Latin, implying divine favor 
or blessing of God. Grace is something that cannot be 
earned or merited. It is definitely associated with the 
mercy and love of God revealed in Christ Jesus. Grace 
carries with it the thought of forgiveness and pardon. 
Knowing this we can, most assuredly, feel and sense 
the beauty and richness of the word grace. 


Need of Christ’s Saving Grace 

Certainly none of us will deny the need of Christ’s 
saving grace in our lives as we proceed along the high- 
way of life. In other words, we need salvation. We 
need the divine blessing of God if we are to be saved 
for God and from sin. Now why do we need this saving 
grace of Christ? Simply because we are by nature un- 
righteous and sinful and cannot earn for ourselves sal- 
vation. Aside from the grace of Christ we do not have 
perfect righteousness and cannot generate or develop it. 
We might as well try to lift ourselves up by our boot- 
straps. 


Therefore, we need something outside of ourselves 
to come into us, if we would become eligible for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. That something is Christ’s saving 
grace. 

Reception of Christ’s Saving Grace 

We have been reminded of the fact that Christ has 
opened the gates of heaven for us. The gates had been 
closed because of man’s fall into sin. Have we entered 
in? If not, are we going to do so? Christ has dug a 
well of water which flows freely with saving and re- 
freshing grace of God. The point is this, we must 
personally receive Christ’s saving grace. To hear God’s 
Word and even talk about it with some interest does 
us no eternal good personally unless we accept it. When 
do we receive or accept Christ’s saving grace? Just 
as soon as we truly believe in Him as Saviour. Faith 
is the hand which takes hold of and accepts the benefits 
of Christ’s redemptive work. We must then remember 
of course that it is the Holy Spirit who has effected 
this faith in us. Gratefuly do we remember that His 
saving grace is offered us in the Word and Sacraments. 


Proceeding on the Way 

Possessing the saving grace of Christ we are to live 
for Him. In fact it is only then that we live for Him. 
We are to be ambassadors of His and allow His light 
to shine in and through us in order to attract others to 
Him. 

If there is true faith, there will be good works. Our 
fellowmen should be able to see the evidence of Christ’s 
grace and its power. Whether we work or play, in our 
business associations and school life, others should be 
able to see and sense that we possess the life that is in 
Christ. 

My Grace Is Sufficient 

“He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” Paul 
speaks in these verses of his own weakness and his 
thorn in the flesh. He says that he glories in his in- 
firmity and that in his weakness God had manifested 
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His strength as though he had been an empty channel 
which God filled. 

He teaches us in these words a lesson which we 
have great need to learn, and it is the quietness of true 
power. All true power is constructive power. To renew 
men’s lives; to give the new heart; to produce new 
virtues. Quiet power is a Christlike power. When 
Christ comes into the heart of a person, everything 
begins to change. In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength. 


The Power Within 

The reason many church members are not growing 
in Christian life is that they do not possess the life 
giving power of the Holy Spirit. The seed of corn 
planted in the ground has within it a mystical some- 
thing—something which scientists have been unable to 
analyze or produce—something we call life. It is God 
given. If we have come to Christ according to the plan 
of salvation which he has outlined to us in the Scrip- 
tures, we will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. It is 
the divine spark, the power and grace of God which will 
produce growth and fruitage. 

Let us live in 1943 by the grace of God. How far 
does our horizon of hope extend at this season of the 
year? Are our hopes all selfish—centering in and around 
ourselves? If so we need to broaden our horizon. 
These are tragic days in this old world. War and con- 
fusion everywhere. Millions of people are in want phys- 
ically and spiritually. Let us hope and pray and work 
for a better world. May we proceed to a victory of 
arms and faith by the grace of God. 
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jyanuary 17, 1943 
Second Sunday after Epiphany 
LIVING FOR JESUS’ SAKE 
Galatians 2:20 
(Prepared by Paul M. Kinports, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Christian Living Is Courageous Living 

“One of the real reasons why there are so few 
Christians,’ says Dean Inge, “is that Christianity is a 
very stern creed, a creed for heroes, while we are a good- 
natured little people, who wish to have a good time, 
and to give others a good time.” Plato was mainly con- 
cerned with safeguards, it is sometimes pointed out, 
while Jesus was concerned with venture. The Church 
is too easily inclined to desire safeguards. “The real 
challenge of the cross is the high venture of living in a 
world not yet realized.” 

“Adventure,” says Gaius Glenn Atkins—and he might 
have been writing a commentary on Heb. ch. 11—“Ad- 
venture is everything security is not; it is uncertainty; 
it is courage exploring new worlds; it is a dream going 
out to battle, or a hope setting out to find a promised 
land; it has no guarantee except its dreams and its 
hopes and some inner assurance that a gallant quest is 
never in vain, for whether you find what you set out 
for yo ustill have the adventure of the quest itself.” 

Jesus lived dangerously and courageously. He dared 
to defy prejudice, tradition, authority. He collided with 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Romans. He was a reyvolutionist, 
yet he dared to disagree even with the other revolution- 
ists of his day, who wished outward change in govern- 
ment rather than inward change in men. 
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How dangerously Paul lived we learn from IT Cor. 
11:23-33. Huss, Luther, Tyndale, Livingstone—most of 
the great Christians have lived courageously and dan- 
gerously, 

Not Easy to Be a Christian 

All of us have had enough experience to realize that 
it is not an easy thing to be a Christian in this present 
world. Some people believe that it is enough to be 
religious simply in one’s church life, and that what one 
does in other areas. of living is not important. Other 
people feel, however, that doing the will of God means 
that we must try to find what his will is for all of 
life. This is the point of view we have been following 
in these meetings. To try to carry one’s religion into 
all of living is, as we have seen, a very difficult and 
almost baffling problem. Perplexing though it is, when 
we begin courageously to try to solve it, we shall get 
strength for such Christian living. 


Albert Schweitzer 


Albert Schweitzer at the age of thirty was one of 
the most renowned musicians in Germany, as well as 
being a first-rank scholar and theologian. He had long 
been thinking about a more adventurous following of 
Christ. One evening, as he started work at his desk, his 
eye fell on the copy of a missionary journal, where he 
saw an article entitled, “The Needs of the Congo Mis- 
sion,’ in which the plea was made for more workers 
to help carry on the work in that mission. ‘The conclu- 
sion ran, ‘Men and women who can reply simply to the 
Master’s call, “Lord, I am coming,” those are the 
people whom the church needs.’”’ He writes, “The 
article finished, I quietly began my work. My search 
was over. ... I resolved to realize my plan of direct 
human service in Equatorial Africa.’ He had to begin 
his preparation for this work by taking medical training. 
This would require four years, at the least. His friends 
regarded his decision as a wild mistake. He says, “In 
the many verbal duels which I had to fight, as a weary 
opponent, with people who passed for Christians, it 
moved me strangely to see them so far from perceiving 
that the effort to serve the love preached by Jesus may 
sweep a man into a new course of life, although they 
read in the New Testament that it can do so, and found 
it there quite in order.” 


Jane Addams 


We have probably all heard the story of Jane 
Addams’ visit to London when she was a child. As she 
rode with her friends on a Saturday night through the 
slums of London’s East Side they came to the market 
place where the dealers were auctioning off the food 
which would not keep over Sunday. Some of the food 
was unfit to be eaten, but the people who bid their 
penny, or half-penny for it, had nothing else to eat. 


At another time, when she went to a city with her 
father, she saw the squalid houses where the poor lived. 
When she asked why people lived there and her father 
explained that they could not afford anything better, 
she said that when she grew up she intended to build a 
big house among the horrid little ones. That she did. 
In 1889 she and her friend, Ellen Gates Starr, moved 
into an old mansion at 800 Halsted Street, Chicago. All 
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about the big house were the dark, crowded houses and 
tenements of the poor. 

Jane Addams began by being a neighbor to these 
people. She showed mothers how to feed and dress their 
children, started a reading club, a sewing class, a day 
nursery for the children of mothers who worked. The 
work grew little by little, until today there are a gym- 
nasium, a library, a clinic, a theater, a social room, a 
weaving and pottery room, and so on. 

For more than forty years Jane Addams worked 
with the people who needed help. A woman once said 
of her that it was because she used the word “with” that 
she took the bitterness and the unhappiness out of peo- 
ple’s lives. “For,” said the woman, “if she wanted to 
work with me and I could work with her, it gave my 
life new meaning and hope.” Jane Addams helped the 
cause of democracy because she worked “with” people. 


Story of Three Men 

Let me tell you about three men. One said: “One 
world at a time for me,” and from early morning until 
dewy eve he invested all his powers to win success, and 
he won it, but he died without hope, and without God, 
taking a leap into the dark with a wail the memory of 
which must forever give agony to the hearts that heard 
it. The second one made profession of religion, but he 
followed Christ afar off. He put his religion into a little 
tiny corner of his life. He gave Jesus the small places, 
and when he came to the last end, with his family and 
minister around him, the minister was saddened by his 
awful story: “Sir, I trust I shall get to heaven, but my 
works are burned up because I have done little or noth- 
ing for Christ. Oh, if I could retrace my life and be 
the right kind of man!” And then there was the third 
man. From life’s young morning he dedicated his life 
to Jesus. He went his way a great business man, but 
with it all he was the faithful friend of Jesus. He chose 
Christ as his chief partner, his guide in all things. And 
when he came down to die, there was a halo of light 
about his face, and there was victory in his heart, and 
in his words, and all the men that knew him said: “If 
ever a Christian has lived, this man is he.” Which one 
of these three men would you rather be?—G. W. T. 


Some Practical Suggestions 

1. Young people should seek to know Jesus. 
Knowledge of Jesus should include an understanding of 
his Oriental background, the historical factors of his 
ancestry, and his environment. Biblical records should 
be evaluated scientifically and should be studied with a 
correct appraisal of their historical values. Furthermore, 
young people should seek to know Jesus in the light of 
subsequent history and to discover how He has in- 
fluenced art, literature, music, history, and religion. 

2. One who seeks to be a follower of Jesus should 
try to understand fully the requirements of his disciple- 
ship. To be a Christian is a dangerous and challenging 
adventure. 

3. Beginning a short time after his death, there 
grew up around Jesus an institution—the church; and 
a religion—Christianity. These are natural vehicles of 
the Christian message. Christian young people there- 
fore should do all they can to further the spiritual ob- 
jectives of the church and to keep the spirit of Jesus 
central in the Christian religion. 
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4. Jesus knew God. He came from “a God-in- 
toxicated” people. He took the highest ethical ideas 
of his people’s best thinkers, the prophets and revealed 
in one wonderful concept all that is significant con- 
cerning God. Jesus knew God as his Father; and a 
follower of Jesus will seek the same relationship. 


5. Jesus had a goal for humanity. He called it 
the kingdom of God, and its was a kingdom in which 
righteousness, love, and justice prevailed. Regardless 
of consequences, he acted as if the kingdom were here. 
A follower of Jesus will not wait for another coming 
of Jesus. .He will think, pray, and act for the realization 
of the kingdom of God here and now on this earth as 
Jesus did. 
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January 24, 1943 
Third Sunday after Epiphany 
AN OUTSTANDING CHRISTIAN—KAGAWA 
Matthew 5 :43-48 
(Prepared by Paul M. Kinports, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


It might seem strange that in this war period when 
Japan is our enemy at war that we should study about 
a man who has had a marvelous influence in the world 
as a Christian leader and statesman. No it is not any 
more strange than to study about Luther who also was 
a product of a country that is an enemy at war. 


Periods such as this in which we are now living are 
heightened by national feeling and tend often to obscure 
our own share in the tragedy that has engulfed mankind 
and to dull our sensitiveness to the presence in our own 
hearts of the spirit that we often condemn in others. 
We must nevertheless remember that there are Chris- 
tians in all the countries that we term our enemies as 
well as those that are our allies. We therefore want 
to think of a great Christian in Japan, one who is no 
doubt undergoing mental and spiritual hardships in view 
of his loyal and devoted spirit of Christ and the building 
of His Kingdom here in the world. 


Who Was the Christian? 

A Japanese Christian had been asked to speak at a 
young people’s gathering on “The World Mission of 
Christianity.” “Perhaps you will think it strange,” he 
began modestly, “that I, a man of another color and 
race, and not from a Christian country, am to speak to 
you on this subject. However, I hope you will allow 
me to tell you how the story of Jesus appeals to a man 
to whom it has come as original and new; and how he 
thinks that story might be more effectively presented 
to his people.” 

At the close of his talk, a local leader rose. “I don’t 
think I have much prejudice against a man on account 
of his color,” he began, “but I must say I think the 
West, which has had Christianity so much longer, must 
know better how to present it than a Japanese could.” 

The Japanese winced as though he had been struck. 
It was evident that the superior tone in which it was 
voiced hurt him as much as the words. Then he élosed 
his eyes for a long moment. When he opened them, 
he smiled the most contagious, cheerful smile with no 
trace of resentment. He made no other answer. He 
simply bowed, and sat down. At the close of the meet- 
ing a score of young people thronged around him. 
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What would you have said if you had been one of 
them? 

Three Snapshots of Kagawa 
(Written by Mary Jenness) 

1. Of the three snapshots that follow, one shows 
Kagawa in a schoolboy’s uniform, one in a Japanese 
kimono (man’s style of course), and the last in a cordu- 
roy version of Western clothes that costs a dollar and 
ninety-eight cents. In the first picture Kagawa is just 
fifteen years old. He stands in the office of his mis- 
sionary teacher, unhappy and undecided. He has just 
explained that he thinks Jesus a marvelous leader, and 
a perfect ideal. Still, of course, it’s out of the question 
for him to be baptized as a Christian. When his Bud- 
dhist uncle sent him to the mission school to learn 
English, it was on the express condition that he was not 
to become a Christian. Kagawa was certain that if he 
did, his uncle would put him out of the house. 

“Are you a coward, then?” The missionary’s ques- 
tion stung Kagawa clean through in a way that only a 
boy of the samurai tradition could understand. Imagine 
yourself descended from Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Daniel Boone rolled into one, and you will have some 
faint notion of how Kagawa felt when his courage was 
questioned! He went straight home to tell his uncle 
that he had become a Christian. His uncle did indeed 
disinherit him and put him out of the house, and Kagawa 
returned to the mission school penniless. Since then he 
has become “the most influential Christian in the world” 
because the spirit of Jesus working on the samurai 
spirit makes an irresistible combination. You will find — 
Kagawa’s own story of his conversion in “The Orient 
Steps Out.” 

2. The second snapshot really is a photograph 
which you will find in the same book. Here stands 
Kagawa in a slum alley that is simply bursting full of 
children, all of them as near to hanging on his kimono 
as they can get. A dozen of them fill the narrow way 
from side to side. Kagawa is not tall, but these tiny 
houses reach only a foot or two above his head. Yet 
he lived in one of them for fourteen years—‘‘dog ken- 
nels,’ an American journalist has called them. He ran 
Sunday Schools, night schools, a cheap lodging house 
and restaurant, a brush factory—anything he could think 
of that would help these children and their families. He 
only left because he grew certain that the causes of 
slum misery were elsewhere. Out of his first-hand in- 
formation he has written novels that caused the Japanese 
House of Peers to vote ten million dollars to destroy 
such slums within the next five years. 

3. The last snapshot shows Kagawa in the laborer’s 
suit which is called the “Kagawa Fuku” (suit) all over 
Japan, because he made it popular by wearing it him- 
self, and then started the manufacture on a large scale. 
All the profits go to back the Cooperative Societies which 
he has founded. But nothing less than a moving-picture 
camera could keep up with Kagawa’s activities since 
he has been wearing this kind of clothing! He supports 
a staff of forty helpers out of the proceeds of his writ- 
ings, and he keeps them all busy. Some of them take 
down his books at dictation. There are nearly sixty of 
these now, some of them “best sellers,” two of them 
translated into English. Others work up his labor facts 
and figures into charts which he uses in public speaking. 
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Others run the settlement houses he has founded; the 
Japanese Government started thirty more of these in 
Tokio alone last year. Still others keep track of Kag- 
awa’s terrific schedule as he works for the Kingdom of 
God Movement, formerly called the Million Souls for 
Christ Movement. 


His Visits to This Country 

As a Christian messenger from the Orient came 
into contact with the churches and especially the youth 
of America, there appeared some very interesting ac- 
counts of the reaction of Kagawa and his personal con- 
tacts, we will consider a few of these to show the 
influence of the man of God who made such a deep 
impression upon the church here in America. 

A college president said: “We have been trying to 
improve the religious life on our campus for four years— 
trying to make it more vital. Students and faculty have 
joined in working to this end. But the study groups 
and discussions conducted in preparation for the coming 
of Kagawa have done more to make religion a real 
force in life than all other efforts combined.” 

We inquired why, in his judgment, there was such 
an appeal in Kagawa. 

“T think it is because Kagawa has taken his religion 
seriously enough to make any sacrifice for it,” he replied. 
“Young people always respond to that kind of religion.” 

Kagawa is a sort of flesh-and-blood edition of the 
gospel in the Japanese language. Or, to change the 
figure, when we sent Christianity out to the Orient we 
necessarily had it all dresesd up in Western clothes. 
As such it wasn’t quite at home in the Land of Cherry 
Blossoms, and it had to take on the intellectual and 
emotional garments of those about it. Now, in the per- 
son of Kagawa, Christianity has come back to us wear- 
ing its original Oriental dress. 

We may hardly recognize it as Christianity; we are 
at times disturbed by it; but we can hardly be indif- 
ferent to this vivid interpretation of the person-changing, 
world-remaking religion of our Lord. 


In His Interpretation of the Christian Message 

He defies classification. He does not wear labels. 
He has achieved, as perhaps no other Christian leader 
in this generation, a perfect balance between the per- 
sonal and the social aspects of our faith. 

We have known leaders who have cultivated the field 
of personal religion with remarkable skill; we have 
known other leaders who have worked with success in 
the field of social application of the gospel; and we have 
known some who have tried to work both fields, only 
to end up astraddle of the fence, accomplishing nothing. 

Kagawa actually works both fields. More properly, 
he has torn down the fence! For him there is no 
question of conflict between the personal and the social. 
For him the goal seems to be: reborn individuals in a 
remade world. 

The novelty of this conception catches our imagina- 
tions, and the daring of it seems to offer us all a chance 
to make a worth-while contribution to life. 


Attitude Toward China 
“In a letter sent to Chinese Christians regarding 
Japan’s attitude to China, Toyohiko Kagawa wrote: 
‘Dear Brothers and Sisters: I want to ask pardon for 
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my nation. Because of what we (the Japanese govern- 
ment and military forces) are doing I cannot preach in 
the name of Christ. . . Pardon us; pardon me, espe- 
cially, because our Christian forces were not strong 
enough to get the victory over the militarists. But the 
day will come when we shall be strong enough to do 
this, and when both nations will be harmonious and 
peaceful in the name of Christ.’—From World Tides in 
the Far East, by Basil Mathews. 
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January 31, 1943 
Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


SPIRIT OF LUTHERGIRI 
Romans 10:13-15 
Miss Betty Schmidt, St. Joseph, Missouri 
Opening Hymn: “ O Spirit of Life, O Spirit of God’ 
Scripture: Romans 10:13-15 


Thought: Salvation is through calling, the call follows be- 
lief, belief is born of hearing, hearing is born of preachers. 


Prayer 

Hymn: ‘Come, Gracious Spirit” 

Topic: “Spirit of Luthergiri” 

Discussion 

Offering 

Offertory Prayer 

Closing Hymn: “Spirit of Mercy, Truth and Love” 


Luthergiri, the National Luther League 
Missionary Project 
As the word “Giri” means “hill,” we may think of 
the name of this important institution of the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and the United Lutheran 
Church Mission as “Luther’s Hill.” It is on a hill, with 
a marvelous view of the surrounding country, and par- 
ticularly of the mighty Godavari River, which about a 
mile away, stretches up into the mountains to the west 
as far as the eye can penetrate and off to the sea to 
the east. The missionaries who many years ago selected 
this site outside the city of Rajamundry as a suitable 
location for an institution for the training of Indian 
Christian Leaders made no mistake. 


Instruction 


Rev. P. Paradese, B.D., who is now Vice-Principal 
of the Luthergiri Bible Training School writes, “I be- 
lieve that the men of God who laid the foundation of 
Theological education on the mission field were men 
who were loyal to the Church’s position. The leading 
spirit in the Guntur Mission was Dr. Aberly, who served 
faithfully, loyally, and acceptably to the church, for 
thirty-three years.” Besides teaching the Word, Dr. 
Aberly interested himself in preparing much valuable 
literature. He also taught some men Hebrew and Greek. 

Let us remember the life of Christ. 
teacher and an instructor. 


Leading spirits in the Rajamundry Mission were 
Revs. W. Groeming, E. Pohl, and Dr. Kuder. These 
men, besides teaching, provided literature which has been 
a great blessing to the workers. Almost all the men 
educated for the ministry in the days before the merger 
of the Guntur and Rajamundry Missions, were educated 
men of meager education qualifications. They were 
chosen for their spiritual worth and Christian experi- 
ence. The instructing was largely in the vernacular. 


He was a 
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Since the merger in 1921 there have been students gradu- 
ated annually from the Luthergiri Bible Training School 
and they have graduated five classes of Seminary Stu- 
dents. Some of the missionaries who have faithfully 
shared in this work of Christian instruction are Mr. 
Wolton, Dr. Graefe, and Dr. Coleman. The Indian 
pastors who have served more than five years on the 
staff are Paradese (meaning paradise), Gopal (Hindu 
name), Pastor G. Stayanandam (meaning joy of truth), 
has been added to assist in the school. Luthergiri has 
three departments for instruction; the Bible training 
school (a two year course chiefly intended for village 
workers); the Seminary (a three-year course in Theol- 
ogy, intended for prospective pastors); and the Theolog- 
ical College, open to college graduates who ordinarily 
will go into the ministry. 


The main textbook in all three departments is the 
Bible. The purpose is to make the student at home with 
the Word, the one weapon with which to combat the 
evils within and without; and to bring Christ to Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike. The Old Testament is 
well cared for and in no wise neglected. The New 
Testament is the guiding star for Old Testament inter- 
pretations. Christian teaching and New Testament in- 
terpretations is followed by a course in Ethics. They 
also take note of non-Christian Ethics. The Hindu is 
under the influence of “Karma” (willed activity) and 
“Dharma” (rightly, activity of duty). The Moslem’s 
view of life is rooted in his fatalism. This leads to the 
conclusion that Ethics, Christian and non-Christian, put 
an exaggerated emphasis upon works—good works. 


Inspiration 

At present the student enrollment is as follows: 
Theological Seminary (A.B. class) four; Pastors’ class, 
twenty; Junior Bible course (Senior and Junior) sixty; 
making a total of eighty-four. 

The students who graduate from the Bible Training 
School are men who perform a very important task. 
They not only teach in schools, but are also expected to 
assist the pastors in their parish work by doing con- 
gregational work and furthering other Gospel work. 
Their’s is largely foundation, groundwork. 


It goes without saying that these men require care- 
ful training and a thorough knowledge of the truths of 
Christianity. The pastors are responsible for Parish 
work. Besides supervision of the work of the teachers, 
they preach, teach, administer the sacraments and pre- 
pare candidates for Holy Baptism, confirmation, etc. 
They carry this inspiration to their people in the vil- 
lages. Then there is the class of college men who get a 
more detailed and scientific course in Theology, including 
Greek. Through their work they reach into the lives 
of the Hindus and therefore inspire them to believe in 
Jesus Christ. 


Indoctrination 


The word Indoctrination means the teaching of the 
doctrine or beliefs of the Church. After the ministers 
and teachers spread the light into the villages, so is 
Christianity spread throughout the land. The Spirit of 
Luthergiri is the spirit of Life, the spirit of Luthergiri 
is the Spirit of the Lutheran Church, the spirit of Lu- 
thergiri is born out of her faithfulness to the means of 
Grace, the word and the sacraments, and her loyalty to 
the God given confessions. 


Let Us Pray That 
The spirit of Luthergiri may continue to be the spirit 
of Life, the spirit come forth from the Father and the 
Son. 


The spirit of Luthergiri may become more and more 
the spirit of Evangelism, in obedience to God’s com- 
mand, to herald forth and teach the Gospel of God, 
Jesus Christ the power of God unto Salvation. 


The spirit of Luthergiri may be the spirit to become 
all things to all men—an Indian Theological Institution 
for the Indian Church. 


The spirit of Luthergiri may be the spirit of progress 
and help, the institution to grow with a first grade 
Indian Lutheran Theological college, uniting our be- 
loved Lutheran Churches in this land of India, unto one 
Church, sightly in God and for God, witnessing to the 
saving power of the Gospel of God in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 


AN INTERESTING PAGEANT ENTITLED 


“From India's Coral Strands” 


has been prepared for use on Luther League Missionary Day. 


This service is sent free, to all Leagues receiving an offering in the interest of the 
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Thirty-second Annual Convention of the Luther League of Nebraska, held at Camp Sheldon, 
: Columbus, Nebraska, August 9-14, 1942 


NEBRASKA 


The 32nd annual convention of the Luther League of Nebraska 
met at Camp Sheldon, Columbus, August 9-14, under the direction 
of Rev. Wallace Livers, Dean, and Rev. Carl Berhenke, camp di- 
rector. One hundred delegates and. campers registered for the camp 
period. s 


The camp program consisted of elementary credit courses, My 
Life and My Preparation, Bible Study and Luther League business 
which was led by Dr. Kinports, national Luther League executive 
secretary. 5 


Members of the staff were Rev. G. Gieschen, Rev. F. Henkle, 
Rev. P. Weigman, chaplain, and Sister Lily Kyser, nurse. Special 
lectures were given by Rev. G. Flora, missionary in Africa, and 
Rey. Paul Weigman, morning devotions. Camp fire talks were 
given by Dr. T. D. Rinde, Dr. J. C. Hersey, and Dr. A. O. Frank. 


The new State officers for 1942-43 were elected. Jane Sievers, 
Omaha, President; Ernest Bihler, Omaha, First Vice-President ; 
Eunice Allen, Auburn, second vice-president; Shirley Gilstad, Omaha, 
third vice-president; corresponding secretary, Auburn, Emma De 
Buhr; Beth Snyder, Fremont, recording secretary; Mary Dietrich, 
Lincoln, treasurer. 


One of the special highlights of the five-day camp convention 
was the banquet given the last night at camp. The tables formed a 
V, and some of the newly elected officers gave short talks. Another 
highlight was stunt night when cabins or Leagues put on a stunt 
for the other Leaguers. One of the most inspiring high lights were 
the talks given by Rev. G. Flora on the wonderful work missionaries 
are doing in Africa. He also showed pictures of his mission and 
sang some of the African songs. 


Camp plans were made for next year and we hope to see 
everyone back to enjoy another year of grand times and inspiring 
lectures. 

Nancy Frank, Publicity Chairman, Fremont, Nebraska. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


“Central Penn Marches On” should be our theme for the new 
year as we begin our work for 1943 while we wish each League in 
the Synod a very Happy and Prosperous New Year. All over the 
Synod, Districts are emphasizing the organization of Intermediate 
Luther Leagues in order to insure the life of their Senior and 
Young People’s Groups and Intermediate Superintendents are re- 
porting continually the success they are having with the youth of 
the Church in the age group of twelve to fourteen. But now listen 
to the Districts speak for themselves: 


York District 


“Jesus Calls Us” was the theme of the 48th Annual Convention 
of the York District Luther League held Saturday, November 7, 
in St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, York, Rev. J. B. Baker, pastor. 

Morning Session—Intermediate Presentation. The convention 
was opened at 10:00 A. M. with “Quiet Moments” in charge of the 
District Chaplain, Rev. Charles Chamberlain. The feature of this 
session was a playlet, “The Knights of the Intermediate Luther 
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League,’’ presented by the Intermediates of St. 
North York. 


Afternoon Session—Group Discussion. All Leaguers enthusi- 
astically joined in a Fellowship Sing led by Rev. Ralph C. Robin- 
son, of Spring Grove, after which Rev. C. S. Simonton spoke to us 
on “Jesus Calls Us—To Life Service,” encouraging to us more pur- 
poseful living. The convention theme was further developed through 
group discussion periods on “Jesus Calls Us—To Learn of Him,” 
conducted by Rev. J. B. Baker, and “Jesus Calls Us—To Work For 
Him,” by ‘Rev. George Laird. A panel discussion on Intermediate 
Work was also conducted by the District Executive Committee. 


The Convention Banquet was held at 5:30 P. M. in the church 
social room, with entertainment by St. Matthew’s League. 


Evening Session—Candlelight Installation. The convention was 
brought to a close with the Candlelight Installation Service at 7:45 
P. M., in the church auditorium. A portion of this service was 
devoted to the Consecration of Life Service Crosses for the follow- 
ing Leaguers of York District who have entered the active ministry 
during the past year: Rev. Roderic N. Senit, Rev. Emmanuel 
Hoover and Rev. Henry Springer; and the placing of flags on the 
Luther League Plaque in honor of those Leaguers who are now 
in the service of their country. 


The guest speaker was Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove of Harris- 
burg, who used the convention theme in challenging us to pray 
more, think earnestly, work harder, attend better, boost loyally, give 
liberally and bring others, so that we may be able to build and 
maintain a strong ‘home front’’. 


The officers installed in the Candlelight Service were: President, 
Lester Seiders; Vice-President, Carl Smith; Secretary, Grace M. 
Smith; Treasurer, Walter G. Eisenhart; Educational Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Heiland; Missionary Secretary, Betty Ann Greiman; Life 
Service Secretary, Dorcas Miller; Senior Superintendent, Laura 
Wakléy; Intermediate Superintendent, Evelyn Emig; Executive 
Secretary, Ruth A. Heckaman; Social Secretary, Ruth Diller; Social 
Missions and Pocket Testament Secretary, L. R. Hobaugh; Sus- 
taining Membership Secretary, Mrs. Gladys Heath; Publicity Sec- 
retary, Helen Bupp; Extension Chairman, Woodrow W. Flinch- 
baugh; Chaplain, Rev. I. M. Lau; Members-at-Large, Mrs. C. L. 
Warner, Luther D. March, Earl R. Bricker, Reba Krebs. 


—HELEN BUPP, Publicity Secretary 
York District Luther League 


Peter’s League, 


Altoona District 


Due to travel and other difficulties the Altoona District will not 
hold their regular annual District Convention. Instead they have 
had a District Dinner and business meeting on Tuesday evening, 
November 24, before their Thanksgiving Rally, at which time they 
elected their District officers and held their installation service that 
night, 

Philadelphia District 


Philadelphia District held their annual District Convention on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, October 18. Earl Bricker, Synodical 
President, visited this convention and represented the Synod. 
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Lancaster District 


The Lancaster District held their District Convention on the 
afternoon and evening of Sunday, November 15, in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Lititz, Pa. Rev. E. P. Truchses, pastor of the 
church and also chaplain of the District. The Convention opened 
with the afternoon business session and election of officers. The 
church vesper service and the evening session of the convention 


were combined at which time the newly-elected district officers were 
installed. 


Johnstown District 


Johnstown District held their annual District Convention on 
Saturday, November 28. New officers were elected and _ installed 
for the District. 

Your Synodical Publicity Chairman is desirous of receiving a 
copy of the District officers from each District as soon as they are 
installed. If your District is not mentioned in the Synodical write- 
up, send us a news letter now. 

—MAYNARD P. FUHRMAN 


Luther League of Minnesota Convention held at Minneapolis, September 5-7, 1942 


MINNESOTA 


About the middle of October, Fargo, North Dakota, put on a 
very successful two-day rally. The banquet was held on Saturday 
night, with an old-fashioned theme and many of the Leaguers came 
in the garb of the gay ’90’s. Rev. John Simmons of Minneapolis, 
brought the message, based on the rally theme, ‘*Take My Yoke 
Upon You.’ Pastor Simmons stressed the point that Christian youth 
must play a major role in restoring harmony in a world of chaos 
and that we must begin now to lay the foundations for a lasting 
and just peace after the war. Above all, we must do away with the 
spirit of revenge and hatred which seems to be so prevalent. 

There were messages read from various Leaguers now in the 
armed forces and Mary Iverson led the Candlelight Dedication 
service. Edna Mae Smith contributed a beautiful vocal solo, “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” After the banquet there was a Scavenger Hunt 
which netted something that looked like the result of another scrap 
drive. 

On Sunday there were services with Pastor Ihlenfeld, of Fargo, 
preaching on “God’s Chosen People”, and the afternoon was given 
over to panel discussions on the rally theme, the leaders being 
Howard Rice, Norman Nelson, Gene Spika, Neal McClure and 
Marvin Olson. A chocolate hour ended a very enjoyable and profit- 
able rally and Fargo did a grand job as host. 

The annual Twin City Banquet was held at the Hasty Tasty on 
November 6th, with 150 in attendance and Lillian Ferris as toast- 
mistress. Rev. Harvey Seebach, youth leader at Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, was the speaker and emphasized the need of those re- 
main'ng at home to keep up the youth work in the church. 

The stained g’ass window, purchased by the Minnesota Luther 
League for the mission church at Swanburg, has now been installed 
and adds much to the appearance and general atmosphere of the 


. new church. 
—MARTHA MOEHRING 
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League Becomes 100% Luther League Review Subscriber 

The Senior Luther League of Holy Trinity Church, Manasquan, 
N. J., has subscribed 100% to the ‘‘Luther League Review’! This 
Luther League should be congratulated for this achievement, and 
also for their activeness, having observed Luther League Day in a 
special evening service on ‘“‘The Victory of Faith’. Rev. Rollin G. 
Shaffer is the pastor of the church. 


Allentown Conference Conducts Workers’ Conference 
The Allentown Conference started this year off with a “bang” 
in holding their Workers’ Conference in Grace Church, Allentown. 
The speaker for the Conference was Rev. Lester E. Fetter of Lans- 
ford, while the chaplain was Rev. Luther Vogel, of Cherryville. 


Reading Conference Planning Thanksgiving Rally 
Rev. E. K. Stauffer, Epiphany Lutheran Church, South Temple, 
will speak on the theme, ‘‘Give Thanks By Giving’’, on Tuesday, 
November 24, at 8 P. M., in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Reading. 


Philadelphia Conference Sponsors Efficiency Standard 

In order to keep Luther Leagues in our Conference active, we 
hope to urge them on with the Efficiency Standard set up for each 
Department, namely: Education, Life Service and Missionary, plus 
a general list of requirements. Points will be credited for different 
accomplishments; there being a possibility of collecting 100 points 
Standard of Award will be Gold Star League, 90-100 points; Blue 
Star League, 80-89 points; White Star League, 70-79 points, Red 
Star League, 60-69 points. 


Wilkes-Barre Conference Activities Limited 
Because of conditions, this Conference, in view of its vastness, 
must conduct activities sectionally. There were four Thanksgiving 
Rallies on November 24. 


An interesting pageant entitled “From 
India’s Coral Strands”, has been prepared for 
use on Luther League Missionary Day. This 
service is sent free to all Leagues receiving 
an offering in the interests of the India Project 
of $10,000. Order from The Luther League of 
America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Financia Reports 


INDIA PROJECT 


December 1, 1942 


League Quota Senior 
Northern California ..... $48.00 $38.35 
1—Southern Calif. ....... 129.00 139.60 
Columbia District ....... 48.00 
Contiecticut: (5.2.0 slo sete 137.00 
HOTA eters s datolers ete/e.aale 76.00 25.60 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 165.00 
6—Illinois ..........0008 417.00 496.32 
MD ETeeL AINA tyr el cy ace ure, sisle, ei8icle isiere 201.00 102.00 
HOSEN 6 dnb dad oA COOABAnDO 265.00 
IRSattSasutroieivie s: eervce a ersrece) ove 201.00 102.25 
3—Kentucky-Tennessee .. 69.00 69.00 
5—Maryland ........... 505.00 586.29 
MVPS CHAS att sieve cis sie 'e'e ciel sia 131.00 - 101.00 
IMA WESt" dicines s cis6 ee Giaeets 140.00 5.00 
MBSE EY Sogae boo OBOORE 218.00 118.20 
MVMISSISSIDPT Neve ereierere « 'e/'sveln sie 23.00 19.50 
MMC Oba tia ye wterarerse.sis\eleelelera 12.50 10.00 
Nebraska ..... AOOODDTE c 158.00 65.46 
2—New Jersey ......... = 198.00 253.74 
INTEC Mfr eee Se ee eRe 1,006.00 528.24 
North Carolina ........% 1,239.00 924.79 
(OUNG) Soe D Aan ae ee ee 549.00 367.51 
Pacific Northwest ....... 68.00 9.28 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna. ....... 1,237.00 645.02 
MEintstertutn) i.j.e we < eels 2,185.00 1,173.42 
Pistsburgig ss .ie/. tie ste. 630.00 469.11 
Rocky Mountain ...... 50 56.00 21.08 
Southp@arolina’y 1. eisiee ee 655.00 339.71 
HI GXGAS Wye ytie) 5: assets sia) s.sieub sejocers 120.00 55.86 
Mirela tatcce soe. 'e Sate ee ots 646.00 1.14 
4—West Virginia ........ 92.00 92.00 
WWitSCOLSIzL oveic)< eletelersivsielere 110.00 30.00 
Inter. Rally—Canada .... 
(Deny Ew Piaeneos Coppoceng 25.00 
Renmua, Alumni .s.0 esis 5.55 
St. John’s, ee Sask.. 6.50 
Prelerei Ly 1, St Thomas, Vd: 5.00 
$6,831.52 
ale Wate Za 


1942 DUES REPORT 


December 1, 1942 


League Billed 
3—Northern California ........... ae $34.50 
6—Southern California . 80.75 
Columbia District : 47.50 
Connecticut ..... ; 144.50 
2—Florida ..... é 40.25 
Georgia-Alabama 128.25 
Illinois 321.75 
8—Indiana 152.50 
10—Iowa : 134.50 
KANSAS A ois (nyersaysreie vice ore ‘ 143.50 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee . F 49.25 
13— Maryland 393.50 
16—Michigan 86.25 
17—Midwest 46 100.00 
UWEaTEHTES OLA). “e.c:sisiese.c;sters, orale’ erececowre ereterr eteeiete 140.50 
IMASSISSIP Pils, <n-aiarareeve esiore choy sceteiscaleiy istartieestnate 16.25 
Pa MONtana, “ic -crasieis ssi cie cise eiereve tre eayerera sieve 12.50 
ING DURBIEA.\ taro «iasels a.croniite sioleateliemm Gm araartets 160.00 
ii—eNew. Jersey isicsiseteanpaiicioveanmertensiee 175.25 
4S Niewr CY OPK 5 rains cscuwie's,a olavotaraternuatecnitets 487.50 
TS—— North (Carolina! \sissjecrce cieisseleiere s.cveereine 864.50 
i) hi Gigi, chayeverslle isis e018 s:eieielay elo) sere. nasteloph sists Paras e 425.00 
5—Pacific Northwest .........eseesseeees 26.50 
Pennsylvania :— 

Central Pennas Mays acre vice « ecleslnee ater ete 828.50 
IME IHSHEH TUE | Siefeus's chara tern eletecolats fea lel eiels im) 1,538.00 
AS——Pittsbur gh s..:secckasiacs vereeieteemine eee 472.00 
9—Rocky Mountain. 6. ogc... e0slese «eens 40.00 
i2——South Carolina .2 MW eiiec. cc letepiacncet 476.00 
GEE ee BES Go OS OM OCRSETO CEL OTE ROPE TOL oer 74.00 
15——Virginial wic5 ces wee cies Mieieie erehereretsyetehe 429.25 
IW est Virginia’: mrcseisisis:s cccles «' as oelerete 60.75 
WVASCONSING sivcie dividers cereus eiteletercisieieie ators 78.50 
$8,162.00 
1941 DUES (PAST DUE) 

TEXAS Uy csimscanialecs elon mercer $49.45 

Thirty 


Inter. 


$ 5.00 


36.10 


31.70 


$217.99 


$6,478.99 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 


January 1 to November 30, 1942 


Total Alumni 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. Mem’l 


7—Northern California $20.00 $20.00 $7.00 $3.00 $10.00 
2—Southern California 40.00 50.00 15.00 30.00 5.00 


Columbia District .. 25.00 5.00 5.00 
5—Connecticut ...... 70.00 73.07 25.00 3.00 45.07 
Bloridaygicvs caer ne 20.00 4.00 4.00 
Georgia-Alabama .... 60.00 48.00 25.00 3.00 20.00 
Klin ois een terseure teeta 155.00 138.83 29.60 29.07 80.16 
Endianayee. 2 sister tess 75.00 51.65 15.00 26.65 10.00 
TOwa Ws avast: areisienslersiere 65.00 11.00 10.00 1.00 
Kansas J .teiecscrnsiner ate 70.00 12.00 7.50 4.50 
1—Kentucky-Tennessee 25.00 * 25.00 25.00 
3—Maryland ........ 190.00 202.00 160.00 27.00 15.00 
4—Michigan ........ 45.00 53.00 22.00 6.00 25.00 
Midwest) 7th sic.c clscteve 50.00 10.00 10.00 
Minnesota | ......0006 70.00 12.50 7.50 5.00 
Mississippi .......... 10.00 7.67 5.50 Baily) 
Montana suaccicee eters 10.00 6.00 6.00 
Nebraskaw......s1srerneee 80.00 31.19 15.00 16.19 
New Jersey ........ 85.00 83.56 20.45 27.45 35.66 
6—New York ....... 235.00 243.50 162.50 36.00 45.00 
North Carolina’ .-..:. 415.00 345.00 241.00 64.00 40.00 
Oh iGiigisiva teers cele xstexe 205.00 154.02 95.50 23.00 35.52 
Pacific Northwest ... 25.00 8.00 3.00 5.00 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna. .... 425.00 365.85 89.85 168.00 108.00 
Ministerium ....... 740.00 467.14 209.68 110.00 147.46 
Pitts ure seers cnet 230.00 112.00 25.00 27.00 60.00 
Rocky Mountain -- 20.00 
South Carolina ..... 230.00 225.25 131.00 79.25 15.00 
AM CX Se Mee erdeete ares oe 1235.00 16.50 5.00 6.50 5.00 
Virginia’ Gres .. 210.00 144,90 65.00 50.00 29.90 
West Virginia F 35.00 16,00 15.00 1.00 
Wisconsin 40.00 11.00 5.00 6.00 
Canada 91.00 70.00 11.00 10.00 
Manitoba 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Alberta ... ena 5.00 5.00 
Special ccc siccceus 74.50 55.00 19.50 


$3,130.13 $1,582.58 $795.78 $751.77 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 
November, 1942 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 6 
Northern California District Luther League 
Mrs. E. G. Stillwell, by E. G. Stillwell 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 34 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 1 
CONNECTICUT, total 10 
FLORIDA, total 3 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 12 
ILLINOIS, total 37 


Our Boys in the Service, by Greater St. Louis District 
Luther League 


Our Boys in the Service, by St. John’s Luther League, 
Springfield 
William Swarbrick, by Capitol District Luther League 
Robert Rogers 
INDIANA, total 19 
IOWA, total 2 
KANSAS, total 3 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, total 1 
MARYLAND, total 62 
MICHIGAN, total 12 
MIDWEST, total 1 
MINNESOTA, total 4 
MISSISSIPPI, total 2 
Mississippi State Luther League 
MONTANA, total 1 
NEBRASKA, total 12 
Ernest Bihler, Jr. 
NEW JERSEY, total 33 
Young People’s Group and Senior Group, St. Paul’s Luther 
League, Teaneck 
Rev. John E. Heindel, Memorialized by Young People’s Group, 
Redeemer Luther League, Jersey City 
George Skea 
Ida Jorgensen 
NEW YORK, total 61 
Anna Redeke 
Jane E. Rosell 
Helen H. Smith 
Carolyn G. Smith 
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NORTH CAROLINA, total 112 
OHIO, total 37 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania, total 204 
Rev. Herbert G. Kline 
Woodrow W. Flinchbaugh 
York District Luther League 
Arthur Thomas 
May Stauffer 
Carl Obermiller 
Intermediate Group, Memorial Luther League, Shippensburg 
Ministerium, total 155 
Rev. Gilbert J. Martin 
Dr. Henry G. Deininger 
Marie Diem 
Dinkey Memorial Luther League, Ashfield 
J. M. Deck 
Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt 
Pittsburgh, total 38 
Private James Kemerer, by Holy Trinity Luther League, 
Jeannette 
Private Kenneth Ruoff, by Holy Trinity Luther League, 
Jeannette 
Private Russell Rouff, by Holy Trinity Luther League, Jeannette 
Private Gerald Stough, by Holy Trinity Luther League, Jeannette 
Private First Class Samuel Uhrin, by Holy Trinity Luther 
League, Jeannette 
Corporal William Warren, by Holy Trinity Luther League, 
Jeannette 
SOUTH CAROLINA, total 96 
TEXAS, total 7 
VIRGINIA, total 65 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 4 
WISCONSIN, total 5 
Redeemer Luther League, Milwaukee 
CANADA, total 19 
1941 Post Convention Tour, Luther League of Canada 
MANITOBA, total 2 


ALBERTA, total 1 


ACemorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Rev. John E. Heindel 


Memorialized by Young People’s Group, Redeemer Luther 
League, Jersey City, N. J. 


kk * 
THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 7) 

ficial service. This convention witnessed the taking of at 
least another step in the direction of larger Lutheran co- 
operation. The actual accomplishment of “pulpit and altar 
fellowship” between the American Lutheran Church and 
the United Lutheran Church now but awaits the neces- 
sary formal action by the presidents of the two bodies. 
Cordial greetings, either telegraphic or personal, were 
received from several other bodies. Even an unofficial 
speaker from the Missouri Synod was heard with much 
delight. 

But the spirit of the Louisville Convention did not 
limit itself to larger cooperation among the peoples who 
claim the name Lutheran. An important step in the di- 
rection of larger practical cooperation with the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America also was 
taken. This includes a larger representation (14 on the 
basis of our present membership) than that hitherto en- 
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joyed and provides for a larger financial support of the 
Council. The United Lutheran Church is determined “to 
make its maximum contribution to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the world, through the best and most consis- 
tent relationships among recognized Christian churches.” 
Surely the concerted voice of Christian people must be 
available now in preparing for the post-war world! 


Survey Study of Deaconess Work 

Determined to further strengthen its manifold min- 
istry through the consecrated service of young women 
in the Diaconate, the Church took action directing the 
Board of Deaconess Work “in conference with the Board 
of Education to make a thorough survey and appraisal 
of the work being done by serving deaconesses, per- 
sonnel, faculties, curricula of institutions, and the total 
responsibility of the Diaconate to the work of the 
Church at large.” The report of the Board of Deaconess 
Work itself showed that Board’s determination to fill the 
place in the life of the Church which the demands of 
the hour require. 


The Board of Education is determined that the 
finest possible educational ministry be provided for the 
Church’s youth, whether in church-related colleges or 
in state and privately owned institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The report of its specialized ministry to insti- 
tutions and students claimed the earnest attention of the 
convention. The affect of the war on our institutions 
was clearly outlined, and the need for larger financial 
support was urged. Smaller student bodies will result 
when 18 and 19 year olds are drafted. Smaller student 
bodies mean smaller incomes from tuition and fees, the 
major source of support in the case of inadequately 
endowed church institutions. Adjustments in the size of 
faculties will take care of themselves, due to the demands 
of government on qualified men, but additional funds for 
enlarged subsidies from the church-at-large will be nec- 
essary in order to maintain our institutions. This Board 
hopes to get an emergency appropriation from the Exec- 
utive Board under these circumstances. 


Miscellaneous Matters 

The first reference to the importance of youth in 
the life of the Church came at the Laymen’s Banquet 
when the Toastmaster, Mr. Harry Hodges, introducing 
Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, President of The Luther 
League of America, referred to it as one of the most 
important tasks engaging the Church. Mr. Schaediger 
made a telling speech which was roundly applauded by 
the banqueters. 


Luther League officials arranged a Luther League 
Supper Meeting at Fenner Memorial Church on late 
Sunday afternoon. More than 200 Leaguers, their pas- 
tors and friends gathered for the festive occasion. Good 
food, brief greetings, and renewal of acquaintanceships 
made it a happy occasion. 

The closing youth consideration of the convention 
was the hearing of the report of The Luther League of 
America, which was happily presented by President 
Schaediger. He in turn introduced the Secretaries and 
they gave further emphasis to several important aspects 
of the work—administration, finance, and Intermediate 
work, Six other members of Luther League Committees 
who were present were also presented to the convention. 


Thirty-one 


BEFORE THE GRATE FIRE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


What About Our Seminaries? 

Unfortunately, even in some of our Theological 
Seminaries little has or is being taught on the practical 
methods of being a young people’s counsellor and surely 
if anyone should have a thorough training in the hand- 
ling of young people and their problems it is the young 
man who is to take the full responsibility for the work 
in a local congregation, and even if he himself does not 
act as counsellor, he should be well prepared to aid those 
who have been assigned the responsibility for the di- 
recting of young people’s work. 

The departments of religious education in some of 
our colleges are not adequate in dealing with this mat- 
ter, because they tend to show the teader how to do 
the work rather than to lead in seeing that the work 
is done by young people. 


Our Conclusion 

The conclusions we drew from our little discussion 
before the grate fire, were that the method of the coun- 
sellor acting as a resource man, a coach, a unifying 
agent between the young people and the church, a guide 
and above all, a sharer with young people in aiding them 
to carry on their own work is the only way in which 
youth leadership can be developed which will be strong 
enough to take up the arduous tasks of leading the 
church of the future. 


How Do You Feel About It. 

What do you think of our conclusions? If we are 
wrong, we hope someone will set us right, but if we are 
right, we hope, as leaders of youth, we can all strive 
increasingly to build young people into leaders, instead 
of doing it all ourselves. It is a much more difficult task, 
and we may not show such immediate returns but it 
will be of incalculable value to young people themselves 
and to the Christian Church of tomorrow.—P. M. K. 
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ANOTHER YEAR IS DAWNING 


Another year is dawning, 
Dear Master, let it be, 

In working, or in waiting, 
Another year with Thee. 


Another year of metcies, 
Of faithfulness and grace; 
Another year of gladness 
In the shining of Thy face. 


Another year of progress, 
Another year of ptaise, 
Another year of proving 
Thy presence all the days. 


Another year of service, 
Of witness of Thy love, 
Another year of training 
For holier work above. 


Another year is dawning, 
Dear Master, let it be, 

On earth, or else in heaven, 
Another year for Thee. 


—Francis Ridley Havergal. 


Thirty-two 


MAKING OUR LUTHER LEAGUE MEAN 


SOMETHING 
(Continued from Page 8) eye 
populations in defense areas there has been a shift in the 


Luther League leadership. You, no doubt, have been 
chosen by your fellow-members to be an official in the 
Luther League. What are you doing in accepting that 
responsibility? Are you giving of your time and talent 
to the best of your ability that the Luther League pro- 
gram may continue to be a vital factor among the young 
people who continue to remain on the home front and 
for the sake of those who are away from home but are 
still deeply interested and would have willingly con- 
tinued their services but for the conditions beyond their 
control. We must act now. 

A little girl went up to a famous film actress in a 
hotel and said, ‘“You’re an actress aren’t you?’ When 
told that she was, the little girl replied, “Then why 
don’t you act?’ We must say that to every Luther 
Leaguer. You are a member of the Luther League. 
Why don’t you act? 

Materials are available to help you. What are your 
problems? Write to The Luther League of America, 
405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., and state explicitly what your prob- 
lems are and we shall endeavor to help you. Do you get 
the Luther League Review? If not, why not subscribe 
today and let this periodical help you in carrying out 
your program of activitiesPp—P. M. K. 
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Able Christian Faculty 
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Scholarships and Self-Help 
Accelerated Three Year Program 
Two Year College Terminal Courses 


Henry J. Arnold, President Louis F. Hackemann, Dean 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
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“was graduated from Wittenbeig College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

WHO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 

fashion their genius to the needs of the age. . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 

In faith in God . . 
WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 
cynicism, ingratitude . . . 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College” 
must continue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come, 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
historic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D.. LL.D.. President 


Hamma Divinity School 


(FOUNDED 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Schools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 
For catalog or other information, address: 
DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 
Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. _ . 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. : 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. ; 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses : 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 


EDUCATION 


Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 


69th Year 


RATES $475.00 to $520.00 


MARION COLLEGE 


A lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


LIBERAL ARTS 
PRE-LIBRARY 
PRE-NURSING 
PRE-JOURNALISM 
PRE-SOCIAL WORK 


Catalogue and Viewbook 
H. J. RHYNE, President 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL MERCHANDISING 
HOME ECONOMICS 

MUSIC 

SPEECH 
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An 
Inexpensive 
GIFT 


Copper ces to War 


OUR PRESENT STOCK OF 


SOLID COPPER 


BOOK MARKS 


Cannot be replaced and we are therefore offering 
the entire inventory while the complete assortment 
is available. We cannot purchase any new items. 


Plan NOW for useful Christmas Gifts 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method 
of attaching 'to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used 
for connecting the book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by hand on edges and is made from 
solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 
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I H S§ is plain 
Stamped. No 

hand painting on 
this book Mark. 


Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


IHS Straight Cross as above 
Design No. 400 


35c Each 3 for $1.00 3.25 per dozen 


Designs may be assorted 


Design No. 200—Full Colors 


Special Price on Large Quantity 
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ORDER EARLY Each book-mark is mounted 
TO AVOID DELAY 


in a specially designed Gift 
Remittance Must Accompany Order Folder with plain envelope. 


Book Marks are available for sale in bulk to Luther Leaguers 
or individuals wishing to re-sell them for profit 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


The Luther Press 


Design No. 300—Full Colors Everything in Luther League Supplies 
Also have Madonna Star, same size 


Full Celors—Design No. 450 


429-437 Herr Street Harrisburg, Penna. 


